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THE CULTIVATOR J assistance in the editorial department, as will, he trusts, 

Is published on the first of each month, at Albany, N. Y., by||enable him fully to sustain the high character his paper 
LUTHER TUCKER, PROPRIETOR. has heretofore enjoyed. To improve its character in this 

ONE DOLLAR A YB an. respect, he has little hopes; but his readers may rest as- 

Suven cagles for @8,00—-Purcann copies for €10,00~all per- sured that the whole energies of his mind will'be devoted 
ments to be made in advance, and free of postage. to his favorite pursuit, and that no effort on his part will 


Lr Complete sets of the First Serées of ‘‘ Tue Curtrvator,’’||be wanting to render the succeeding volume of the Cul- 


consisting of ten vols., quarto, are for sale at the office, and!) . a : 
may be ordered through the Agents of the paper throughout the ||tivator a worthy and welcome visitor at the domestic 


country. Price, stitched,—vols. 1, 2, 3and 4, 50 cents each— ‘ 
vols. 5, 6, 7; 8, 9 and 10, $1,00 each—for the whole set, $8,00. netem of every farmer and every lover of rural pur 
suits. 


OFFICE IN NEW-YORK CITY, AT To our numerous friends, in every section of our ex 
M. H. NEWMAN’S BOOKSTORE, No. 199 BROADWAY, tended country, who have favored us with their valuable 
where single numbers, or complete sets of the back volumes, a : 
can always be obtained. contributions to our pages, and thus given to them a value 
: and interest they would not otherwise have altained—to 
THE CULTIVATOR. those who have so liberally exerted themselves from 
———— year to year to extend the circulation of the Cultivator 
among their neighbors and friends, without other reward 
than the hope of benefiting those into whose hands they 
With this number terminates the first volume of the! placed it—and to Postmasters and Editors, to whose cour- 
new series of “‘ THE CULTIVATOR,” and with it, in ac-|/tesy we are so much indebted, we tender our grateful 
cordance with the custom pursued from its commence-| thanks, and beg to assure them that we shall deem our- 
ment, all subscriptions cease, except those paid for ano-'| selves most fortunate if we can continue to make our pa- 
ther year. The low price of our paper renders it neces- per worthy of the kind reception it has hitherto received 
sary for us to adhere to the ‘‘ cash system,” as it would at their hands. 
be impossible to collect the trifling amount of the annual | 
subscription from subscribers scattered over the whole! THE CENTRAL NEW-YoORK FARMER, which has for the 
extent of our country. We hope, however, that most’ Jast three years been published at Rome, will, on the first 
of those who have read * THE CULTIVATOR,” the pre- | of January, be united with ‘* The Cultivator,” and one 
sent year, have been sufficiently interested in its monthly || of its Editors, Mr. Comstock, will become a regular 
visits to induce them to renew their subscriptions for the | contributor to this paper. This, with occasional commu- 
vol. for 1845, by immediately remitting their dollar |nications from his associates, Messrs. JoHNSoN and BE- 
through the hands of their postmaster. || MENT, will, it is believed, commend the Cultivator to the 
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The Cultivator was the first to introduce, to any ex- ||attention and favor of the friends of the Farmer. 


tent, the system of illustrating Agricultural subjects by | Messrs. Comstock and Jomnson, the proprietors of the 
engravings; and in this branch of our paper we can Central my 3. Farmer, will publish the Cultivator at 
Rome, where subscriptions will be received and business 


promise our friends some very decided improvements in | : : 
|transaeted the same as at the proprietor’s Office in Albany. 


the course of our next volume. We have already in the | hi H saad wid t} 
hands of the Engravers, FOUR SPLENDID DRAWINGS, rep- || S " Penta ne re a ia a a a 
ne . . i . * 
resenting some of the beautiful residences on the banks, oe ee 


of the Hudson, and portraits of the prize animals at the | ’ : 
1 AGENTS.—We publish on our Jast page, a list of Agents 


e Fai h ie— ing |. ae i : ‘ 
neeictnennigivehiss ene mvepalatwoof these are being} in the principal cities, that our subscribers in those pla- 
engraved on STEEL, in the best style of the art—the || cos may know where they can renew their subscriptions. 
others on wood, ina style far superior to any we have |To give a list of all our Agents would occupy more room 


heretofore given. These plates, with the other nume- | than we can spare; we would therefore state that all Post- 
rous cuts interspersed through each number, will give a|| masters are authorized to act as Ages, and 80 9180. are 
é g all subseribers, many of whom will, we hope, second 


beauty and character to the next volume far exceeding’ our efforts in behalf of agriculture, by making such exer- 
any that havc preceded it. Our printer also promises us¥tions as they can conveniently, during the present month, 
some improvement in the quality of the paper on which || to increase the circulation of our paper for the next year. 


the Cultivator is printed, as well as in the manner in| aR as gy ae : ' 
|| Tue Farmer's Museum.—The paper issued from this 


which the printing is executed. : 7a . - 
p & is exe | office during the present year, under this title, will be dis 
The Proprietor has also made such arrangements for|' continued this month. 
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MONTHLY NOTICES. 





CoMMUNICATIONS have been received, since our last, 
from S. Y., A., J. P. Norton, L. H. Hare, C. T. Jackson, 
J. Eights, A. Leeds, (dated in May,) A Subscriber, J. 
Boyd, H. S. Randall, C. C. Hamilton, Wm. N. Green, J. 
J. Thomas, J. A. Badger, A. Coffin, A. D., A Farmer’s 
Wife, D. B. L., Tyro, P. Eastwood, T. H. Darrow, O. 
Hussey, Noyes Darling, W. C. Redfield, D. G. Mitchell, 
W. R. Gilkey, Joseph Walker, E. R. 

Books, &c. have been received as follows :—* Land- 
scape Gardening and Rural Architecture,” by A. J. Down. 
ing, 2d edition, and Johnston's “ Agricultural Chemis- 
try,”’ complete in two vols., from the publishers, WILEY 
& Putnam, New-York—‘* The American Poulterer’s 
Companion,” by C. N. Bement, from the author—‘‘ The 
Journal of Agriculture, for October,” from the Highland 
and Ag. Society of Scotland—Papers containing Proceed- 
ings of Ag. Societies and Ag. Addresses, from A. L. Kren- 
NEDY, Esq. Philadelphia, C. C. HamiLton, Esq. Corn- 
wallis, Nova Scotia, Messrs. CARVER & WASHBURN, 
Bridgwater, Mass.; L. L. Lowe 1, Esq. Calias, Maine; 
SIDNEY CHAPIN, Esq. Springfield.—Report of the Com. 
mittee on Horticulture, at the Fair of the American In- 
stitute, from T. BrrpGeman, Chairman, New-York.— 
Transactions of the New-Castle (Del.) Ag. Society, to- 
gether with the Address delivered at its late Fair, by J. 
S. SKINNER, Esq., from Dr. Tuomson, President of the 
Society—‘‘ Notes on Indian Agriculture, as practiced in 
the Bombay Provinces of India, by Alex. Gibson, Esq.” 
from Hon. E>wAaRD EVERETT, our Minister at the Court 
of St. James. 

We are also indebted to Messrs. H. & P. G. ALLEN, 
Duanesburgh, for a capital cheese, and to various other 
friends for three barrels and a box of Applies, and a lot 
of choice Poultry, for all which, those who have thus 
remembered us, will please accept the assurance that 
these tokens of respect are most kindly remembered. 

FOREIGN CoORRESPONDENCE.—We esteem ourselves 
most fortunate in being favored with the L-tters of Mr. 
NorToN, all of which have been marked by a sound and 
discriminating judgment, and a direct and practical cha- 
racter, reflecting the highest credit upon our young coun- 
tryman. We would invite particular attention to the one 
we publish this month, which will be found of unusual 
interest. It will be seen that we this month commence 
a series of letters from another of our countrymen in 
England. Mr. MITCHELL contemplates spending most of 
the next year in Great Britain, and has promised us a 
series of letters, from which we anticipate much interest. 


{iS M. B. BaTenam, Esq. at present editor of the 
New Genesee Farmer, at Rochester, is, we regret to 
learn, about to leave our State. He has done much to ad- 
vance the cause of agricultural and horticultural improve- 
ment in Western New-York, where he has long resided, 
by the introduction of new seeds, fruits, implements, &c. 
as well as by his labors as Editor of the Farmer. We 
understand he designs locating himself in Ohio, and we 
take this opportunity to commend him to the people of 
that State, as a gentleman of extensive knowledge in ru- 
ral affairs, a scientific and practical horticulturist and flo- 
rist, and in all respects entitled to their confidence. 


SUPERIOR ApPpLE.—Mr. T. H. Hyatt, of Rochester, has 
left with us a sample of a kind of apple which he thinks 
a seedling. It is medium sized, has a thin, smooth skin, 
of a golden color, with a rosy tinge on one side. It is a 
fair, beautiful, and exceedingly well flavored apple, ri- 
pening from first of November to Christmas. Whether it 
is a seedling or not, it is certainly a very valuable apple. 
If it should appear that it has never received aname, we 
would suggest that of Hyatt’s seedling. 


SALE OF THE LATE MR. Grove’s SAXON SHEEP.—We 
are glad to learn that these sheep brought fair prices. 
The flock in Medina county, Ohio, sold at an average of 
about $9 per head, and the home flock averaged over $7 
per head. For the production of wool for the finest 
eloths, these sheep are highly valuable, and if properly 
managed, will yield good profits to the owners. 


FRANKLIN CoLLEGE, near Nashville, Tennesssee.— 
We have before spoken of this institution, and it now af- 





fords us pleasure to state that the necessary buildings, 
and all the arrangements, are so far completed, that it 
will soon be opened tothe public. The first session will 
be commenced on the first day of January next, under 
the charge of T. Fanntna, President, assisted by able 
Professors in the different departments. A more extended 
notice of the institution will be given in our next. 


STocK FOR THE GENESEE VALLEY.—Mr. T. H. Hy- 
ATT, of Rochester, lately purchased of Mr. BEMENT, of 
this city, from Durhams, viz.—one cow “ Victoria,” a 
yearling heifer, the bull calf which received the first 
premium, and the heifer calf which received the second 
premium on Durhams at the late Show at Poughkeepsie. 
Mr. H., also purchased of MrEssrs. CorninG & SoTHAM, 
a pair of yearling Herefords—a bull and heifer. They 
are of prime blood, and will give the farmers of the rich 
district where they are to be kept, an opportunity of es- 
timating their qualities in comparison with other noted 
breeds. 

NoTIcE To CounTy AG. SociETIES.—,We are requested 
to call the attention of the proper officers of the County 
Ag. Societies of the State to the 4th section of the “ Act 
for the encouragement of Agriculture,” passed 1841, or 
that part which is in these words: ‘ And the said Presi- 
dents of the several County Agricultural Societies, shall 
annually transmit in the month of December, to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society, all such reports or returns as they are required 
to demand and receive from applicants for premiums, to- 
gether with an abstract of their proceedings during the 
year.” Attention to this provision is deemed important, 
that the State may receive the full benefit of its expendi- 
tures, in the embodying of the information intended to be 
so collected, in the annual Report of the State Society to 
the Legislature. 

SouTH-WESTERN FARMER.—This is a weekly paper 
published at Raymond, Mississippi, devoted to agriculture, 
general intelligence, &c., edited by Dr. M. W. PHILLIPs 
and N.G. NortuH, Esq. It has been in existence about 
three years, has been ably conducted, and is altogether a 
paper weil worthy the patronage of the south-western 
public. The next volume is to be published in octavo 
form, at $3 per year. Success to it. 

New-CasTLE County (DEL.) AG. Sociery.—We have 
received a pamphlet containing the transactions of this 
Society at the annual meeting held at Wilmington, on the 
11th and 12th of September, 1844, together with the a+- 
dress delivered on the occasion by JoHN S. SKINNER,Esq. 
The reports of the various committees show thai there 
was a good exhibition of fruits, flowers, domestic manu- 
factures, and agricultural implements, neat cattle of all 
descriptions, horses, sheep, and swine. In addition to 
the departments of the exhibition mentioned, there was 
a plowing-match and trial of plows. The centre draft 
plow of Messrs. Prouty & Mears, received the prefer- 
ence at the match. A premium was awarded to Mr. 
Wm. Webb for a sample of 20 lbs. of corn-stalk sugar, 
which the committee appointed to examine it, say was— 
‘¢ well grained, an‘ a handsome light brown color, afford- 
ing evidence that this manufacture is progressing and 
improving.” Mr. Skinner’s address, was a very spirited 
and excellent production, well calculated to encourage 
the agriculturist in his career of improvement, and to in- 
duce him to take the high stand which justly belongs to 
him, in his social and political relations. 

AGRICULTURAL SURVEY OF HAMILTON CouNTY, OHIo. 
—We learn that the Agricultural Society of Hamilton co. 
O., have appointed A. RANDALL, editor of the “ Plow- 
Boy,” and CHas. WHITTLESEY, formerly a member of 
the geological corps of that state, te make an Agri- 
cultural Survey of the county. The work has been some- 
time in progress, and the commissioners expect to be 
able to publish their report soon after the first of January 
next. The survey is conducted with great minuteness. 
The commissioners proceed from farm to farm, collect- 
ing the details of every man’s practice and management, 
and the matter so gathered, will constitute the basis of 
their report. In their Circular, the Commissioners say: 
‘¢ with the facts we expect to procure we shall be ena- 
bled to give not theories but results,—we shall thus give 
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to every farmer the experience of every other farmer, en- 
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gaged upon the same crops, in the same agricultural re- 
gion.”’ 

This appears to us to be a very judicious mode of con- 
ducting such a survey, and we cannot doubt that it will 
prove highly useful. 





CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


PumpPxins.—Mr. L. Durand informs us that he raised 
the past season, eleven large cart loads of pumpkins, from 
about three acres of corn ground. The pumpkins were 
planted one seed ina place, about the first of June, in 
about every third hill of every third row of corn. The 
ground was well manured with long stable manure. The 
corn crop was good. Mr. Durand mentions that the lit- 
tle striped bug, (Galeruca vittata, of Dr. Harris,) which 
is often so destructive to vines, has not been seen in his 
neighborhood, the past season. We are also informed 
that in some parts of Massachusetts, the same remarkable 
disappearance of that insect has been observed. The 
curculio has almost totally vanished from the eastern sec- 
tion of that State. No cause for their sudden exit is 
known. The periodical appearance and disappearance 
of insects, is sometimes strange and unaccountable. Mr. 
Durand also says he has not seen any of the large black 
pumpkin or squash bugs, (Coreus trispis,) the past sea- 
son. We do not know that this insect has been general- 
ly less common this season than usual. Mr. Durand says 
he “never could see that these bugs eat either the stalk 
or vine.” They certainly do eat both. When squashes 
or pumpkins are but just out of the ground, and have on- 
ly two leaves, (seed leaves, as they are called,) the black’ 
or brown bug screens itself on the under side of the leaves, | 
and feeds on the stalk near the ground. At this tender 
stage of the plant, the punctures of the insect soon de-| 
stroy it. As Mr. D. suggests, the use of ground plaster, 
scattered on the leaves, is a good thing to keep off the 
bugs. 

Bone Mitis.—We have received a letter from ws 
Peter Eastwood, who is desirous of obtaining a contract) 
for the erection of a mill for grinding bones. He states, 
that he has had much experience in England in building’ 
such mills—that he is by trade a mill-wright, and for the 
last thirty years, has ground bones both for his own use, | 








and for sale—and is well acquainted with the application | 


of bones to the different kinds of soil, the different quan- 
tities required, &c. Should any person be disposed to 
engage Mr. Eastwood for the erection of a bone-mill, a 
letter would reach him, addressed to the care of Ander-| 
son Keese, Keeseville, N. Y. 

BokHaRA CLoveR.—Mr. Jos. A. Badger, of Fabins, 
Onondaga county, N. Y., makes some inquiries about the 
Bokhara clover, to which we reply, that it is ascertained 
to be nothing more than common melilot, (sweet clo- 
ver,) or a species so nearly resembling it that the differ- 
ence is scarcely pereeptible. We are not aware that it 
possesses any valuable properties as food for stock. 
It is sometimes used in a similar manner to sage in sea-| 
soning cheese, and it makes excellent pasture for bees. 


INQUIRY—STRAW CUTTER.—Mr, ALEXANDER LEEDS, 
of St. Joseph, Michigan, asks us ** which is the best corn-| 
stalk cutter ?? He says—*¢ By the best, I mean the one) 
which is most likely to keep in good order; to do the| 
most work in a certain time by the same power; the ea-| 
siest to work by hand, and the cheapest as to price.” 

Wm. Hovey, Worcester, Mass.. manufactures a ma-}| 





chine which is very popular. For cutting hay or straw, | 


it is by many thought superior to any other. H+ recei-| 
ved the first premium at the New-York State Show this) 
year, and also thatof the Mass. State Ag. Soc. We think 
the price of this machine is $25. We noticed a machine 
at the Poughkeepshie Show which we thought particu- 
larly well adapted to cutting corn-stalks, offered by Thos. 
P. Thorne, Fishkill. It received one of the premiums. 
The price of this machine is $25. Another quite simple 
and effective machine was offered by J. C. Conklin, 
Peekskill. Its price is $18. 

Mr. Leeds also further inquires—*Will you also inform 
me if it is better to cut hay for cattle, or to feed it out un- 
cut ? Farmers here depend much upon the hay from the 
wild grass of neighboring marshes, there not being much | 





T*:aothy or clover raised, and the cattle waste nearly if 
not quite one quarter of this wild hay.” 

On this subject, our correspondent will find a valuable 
article in the current volume of the Cultivator, at page 
18. In relation to the wild grass he speaks of, his cattle 
would probably eat it better if cut, and especially if a 
small quantity of bran, shorts or meal was mixed with 
the chaff. There is unquestionably a saving of fodder, 
whether it be hay, straw or corn-stalks, by cutting, but 
the economy of the operation must depend on the com- 
parative price of hay and labor. 


WIVES AND DavGHTERS.—Our correspondent “ L—,” 
of Michigan, strongly recommends the English practice 
of all hands, men, women and children, joining in the la- 
bors of the harvest field. We have not room for the ar- 
ticle at length, which is prefaced by an extract from 
Thomson’s seasons, beautifully descriptive of the harvest 
scene, and even, did space allow, we fear that L.’s re- 
marks would find but little favor. We give a brief ex- 
tract: ‘ At the present time, in most of the countries of 
Europe, harvest work is done by male and female reap- 
ers in about equal numbers; and it is much to be wished 
that the fair daughters of Columbia, would imitate their 
European sisters as much in the harvest field as they do 
in the toilet. It would invigorate their constitutions, im- 
prove their appearance, and add much to the prosperity 
\of the country; and instead of having the appearance of 
factory girls, they would resemble the picture of rural 
beauty, so graphically drawn by Walter Scott in his La- 


||dy of the Lake: 


What tho’ the sun with ardent frown 

Had slightly ting’d her cheek with brown? 

What tho’ upon her speech there hung 

The accent of a mountain tongue ? 

A foot more light, a step more true, 

Ne’er frem the heath mowers brush’d the dew.” 

RatsinG CLrover.—Mr. Henry Bremen, of Enfield, 

Tompkins county, N. Y., thinks the raising of clover 
iseed is very profitable. At four dollars a bushel, he 
\thinks it affords a better profit than any kind of grain. 
His mode of raising seed from the large kind of clover, is 
ito pasture it till the 12th or 15th of June, then sow on 
‘some plaster, and mow as soon as three-fourths of it is 
iripe. He says by mowing it thus early, more seed is got 
|than if it stood till fully ripe; because in the latter state, 
a quarter of the seed is Jost in gathering. For the small 
kind of clover, mow from the 20th to the 24th of June; 
\plaster immediately after the hay is off. The second 
‘growth will give good seed. It is common for many far- 
|mers to gather their clover seed early, and sow the sod 
'with wheat the same fall, and in most cases, it is the best 
‘fallow we have for wheat, leaving the ground in fine con- 
\dition for wheat, and affording much vegetable matter to 


plow under. 








N. Y. STATE AG. SOCIETY. 
| The annual meeting of this Society, will be heldat 


|the Society’s Rooms in this city, on Wednesday, the 15th 
jof January next, at 10 o°clock. Applicants for premiums 
‘on farm crops, Experiments, Essays, &ec., are reminded 


that their statements must be forwarded to the Recording 
Secretary, Albany, on or before the first of January. 





AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES IN NOVA SCOTIA. 





We are glad to learn that agriculture is evidently im- 
/proving in this province. In the Halifax Morning Post, 
we have accounts of several exhibitions which have been 
held during the past fall, evincing a spirit and enterprize 
highly creditable to the farmers of that country. The 
Cattle Show of the King’s County Ag. Society, which 
took place on the 25th of September, was well attended 
—many fine animals were exhibited, and more than £100 
were distributed in prizes. We trust our Nova Scotia 
brethren will persevere in the good cause which they 
seem to have commenced with so much zeal, and send 
us another account of their progress. 





He who masters his passions conquers his greatest 
‘enemy. Mature deliberation is always better than hasty 
decision. 
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Foreign Correspondence. 





MR. NORTON’S LETTERS—No. V. 


Lab. of Ag. Chemistry Association, 
Edinburgh, Sept. 24, 1844. 
Messrs. Ep1rors—In the August number of the Culti- 
vator I noticed a paragraph, attributing much value to 
horn piths as a manure. It especially interested me, as 
I have lately made an analysis of these piths, or flints, as 
they are called in this country. They are sold in this ci- 
ty for $4 a ton, and are shipped to Manchester and else- 
where, for the purpose of making size for calicoes. The 
specimen analyzed by myself was sent to the Laboratory 
by a gentleman who wished to know its agricultural va- 
lue. The result was as follows: 
Water, -+-++.- eeeee COPE OHTEEE SHEER HEHE EEE eeeee 10-31 
Organic matter, fat, gelatine, &C.-+++++.-+++-68 35-84 
Ash—consisting of P osphate of Lime, 46-14, Car- 
bonate of Lime, TT, cosees POCO OSE ee eeeeee ee 53 85 





100-00 

We thus have in these horn flints a most powerful ma- 
nure, both as to its organic and inorganic constituents, 
fully equal to bones. In England such manures are not 
suffered ‘to lie on the hill sides” and “ manure the air.” 
Bones, as containing nearly every substance required for 
the growth of crops, have now an uniisputed place 
amorg the very first of fertilizers. They are brought 
here from all quarters of the world, and to our shame ith 
is a fact that English agents are purchasing them in the 
United States. You may truly ask “ what is the use of 
importing guano, or buying poudrette,” when we are 
neglecting a manure, nearly equal in its immediate effects 
to either of them, and far more permanent. 


The price of bones in this country is from £5 to £6 per 
ion. When buried whole, they remain for a long time 
almost unchanged in appearance, but nevertheless afford 
2 constant though limited supply of nourishment to the 
crops. As they are generally applied in the crushed 
state, the effect is more striking and immediate. Even 
then, it is permanent and has been known to last for 30 
years. It has been a disputed point, whether the fertili- 
zing action of bones is due to the organic or inorganic 
part. Some celebrated authorities have not hesitated to 
ascribe it wholly to the phosphates of the latter, but we 





Sulphuric acid and bones at £1 per acre, produced 12 
tons 5 ewt. 80 Ibs. 

Farm yard manure at £2 10s. per acre, produced 10 tons 
17 ewt. 104 Ibs. 

Mr. McWilliam of the Sheriffston farm in Morayshire 
has furnished a report of 19 experiments made on 30 
acres ofturneps, which all go to prove, as instances above, 
the very great value and economy of this application. 


The best method of preparation is to dissolve the bones 
in acid so weakened by water that it will not char them. 
When they are completely dissolved it is ready for use. 
Those experiments seem to have been most successfui 
when the solution of bones thus prepared wasvery largely 
diluted with water, so as to make it nearly tasteless. It 
is applied by means of carts contrived for the purpose. 
It would be less expensive, if instead of diluting with wa- 
ter the solution were taken up by peat or some other ab- 
sorbent and sown by hand—the immediate effect, however 
would not be as great. 

Sulphuric acid alone has been found to exercise the 
same beneficial action upon clover, that attends the use 
of gypsum, (sulphate of lime) and it is therefore with ev- 
ery prospect of benefit that this mixture, containing not 
only the sulphuric acid and the lime, but the other sub- 
stances which plants most need, might in such a diluted 
state be applied as a top dressing to clover and all those 
crops upon which gypsum has been found to produce a 
good effect. Of course the first trials should be made cau- 
tiously, and in small quantities. 

As in a former letter I wrote at some length of guanos, f 
may mention that I have recently examined a specimen of 
an artificial guano, known as Potter’s Guano. It has been 
sold somewhat extensively, and he professes to adapt its 
composition to various soils. A former specimen ana- 
lyzed here contained 30 per cent of sand,and this was sent 
to ascertain if similar fraud had been practiced. My 
result shows that he has been a little more cautious in 
this instance. 

WALET, creer e cece cceeee cece receencesece secs cecces 14-55 
Organic MALLET, terere recs erecceecercncercreceee 17-2 
Portion soluble in water, consisting chiefly of 


sulphate of soda, common salt and gypsum, 
with a small quantity of potash and ammonia- 


Cal salts,-+++++- ecccece ccccce coccce coves veces . 40-43 
Phosphate and carb. of lime,++-+++++++++--+++e++ 11-61 
Coarse sand with bits of gypsumy,:-+++++-+++-+- 16-06 

99-97 





know that the gelatine or glue of the former is also a ve- 
ry powerful manure, and that even at the end of many, 
years, a portion of it still is retained in the bone, practi-| 
cally refuting those who have founded their arguments 
upon its perishability. It is far safer to conclude that) 
both portions have their appropriate action and that both, 
are necessary. | 

The horn flints cannot well be crushed in a bone mill) 
as from their softness they clog the mill. They may| 
however be with much advantage dissolved in sulphuric) 
acid. This mixture, of sulphuric acid with bones, has) 
within a few years come into use in this country, and is| 
one of the beautiful results of science applied to agricul- 
ture. Prof. Johnston has furnished me with some state- 
ments upon this subject, from which I will quote, as facts! 
are worth far more than words to the farmer. Mr. Bell, | 
the farm steward at Gordon Castle, conducted experiments 
in four different ways: | 

}. One Imperial acre manured with 8 bushels bones and 
«+ cubie yards farm yard dung at £3, produced 12 tons of | 
turneps. 

2. One do. manured with 2 ewt. 91 lbs. guano, and 14) 
cubic yards farm yard dung at £1 17s. 4d. produced 11) 
tons 4 ewt. 

3. One do. manured with 16 bushels of bones, at £1 
16s. produced 11 tons. 

4. One do. manured with 83 Ibs. sulphuric acid and 2 
bushels bone dust, mixed with 700 gallons water, at 11s. 
6d. produced 12 tons 4 cwt. 


Mr. Manson of Spynie, gives a similar result. In his 
field of 21 acres of turneps, 13 were sown with farm yard 
dung, and 8 with bones and sulphuric acid. 20 cart loads 
of the dung were applied per acre at a cost of £2 10s. 
Of bones 4 bushels and sulphuric acid 96 lbs per acre; the 
mixture largely diluted with water; the result was: 





|| fe 


i 


| There is much here that is valuable, but the prudent 
farmer would think twice before he paid $15 or $20 a ton 


\for a manure containing 30 per cent of sand and water. 
|A microscopic examination showed it to contain woolen 
clippings, seeds, horn shavings, bits of sticks, leaves anc 
|weeds, sand, small stones, pieces of gypsum and several 
kinds of salts. 

| A specimen of an adulterated guano has also lately 
‘been examined here. It contained about 40 per cent of 
gypsum to 25 of water andsand. There wasalso a large 
‘quantity of some finely powdered material, probably coal 
‘ashes, mingled with it to give the propercolor. This 1s 
ithe first instance of adulteration that has come under our 
‘notice. This laboratory has been a terror to evil doers 
throughout Scotland. 

| In my last letter I spoke of the examination in Glasgow 
of some boys from the Larne school. A letter received 
from Dr. Kirkpatrick states that the effect had been won- 
derful, spreading through allIreland. Repeated applica- 
‘tions have been made to the commissioners of schools to 
establish similar institutions. The number of applicants 
for admission tothe Larne school has much increased, and 
they have been thronged with visiters. Mr.Colman has 
been there with Dr. Daubeny. 


The schoolmasters of Scotland held their annual meet- 
ing here, a few days since. Prof. Johnston deliverea 
two most admirable lectures of which I send a report. 
They were received with great interest, with even en- 
thusiasm. Spirited resolutions were passed, and the whol- 
body dispersed to the various parts of Scotland, determin 
ed to introduce agricultural instruction into all the prims- 
ry schools. 

Very truly yours, 





Joun P. Norton. 
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LETTERS FROM MR. MITCHILL—No. I. laurel. Never can I cease admiring the tortuous course 
of the road; ever bringing up unlooked for objects of 
Liverpool, England, Nov. 4, 1$44. |\attention. In the distance, for instance, I see a field of 
LUTHER TUCKER, Esq. dark blue green, and wonder what it may be; presently 
Dear Str—A month ago, and T was in Albany, and |* new turn brings it to my side, and peeping through the 
tode with your hospitable friend Bement, to look up his|;matted hedge, I see as fine a lot of ruta bagas, and as 
Three Hills and fine cattle, and then ran down your ri- fresh as were your Albany ones in September. ‘These 
ver, looking either side, and seeing much. Now, here! |in rows, and of the size of pint bowls. Ahead, around a 
am, and a moment ago, in the street, a woman (will you ‘bit of a stone cottage, I count 15 stacks of hay, of (say) 
believe it ?) was gathering with her bare hans, into her few tons each, all nicely thatched. The mode is in 
apron, the fresh dung from the horses. Whata change !! brief this: straw is laid upon outer edges; these bound 
Attend me a short walk into the country, and you shail || by tar strings running round, fastened to forked sticks dri- 
see it more strikingly. First, the universal greenness, Ven into the hay; after this, another layer bound over 
dazzles and tempts you, if subject to such impulses, to the jointure in same way. They are. perfectly tight, ea- 
throw up your hands and exclaim, “ beautiful!’ There sily thatched, and neat in appearance. Objects fail not, 
are no crooked fences—there are no tottling walls; but which are a feast to American eyes, the whole circuit 
beside the pleasantly winding and McAdamized road, are||home, which I reach at half past two; tired, but gratifi- 
fences of hewn stone, laid in mortar, and finished with||ed. There are walks in reserve, and markets, and sights 
coping. Back of them run the various hedges to every||of farm implements and farm houses, and barns and hor- 
point of compass, varying the brightness of the meadow, |ses and cattle, &c. &c., of which I may possibly give you 
with hundreds of brown brushy lines. Nor should I for-|/future hints. Meantime, I remain yours truly. 

















get the trees, though bare, which belt around each large D. G, MITCHELL. 
enclosure, and in the back ground interweave, seeming- 
ly, into a forest hedge, over which, however, peeps FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 





some tall gable end, or turret or chimney top. For these 
modest stone houses, with vine or ivy clambering over|| By the arrival of the steamer Hibernia at Boston, we 
them by the roadside, do not contain the Jand owners. |/have our usual files of foreign papers to the 4th of No- 
Even now, at our right, the hedges and shrubbery and||vember, from which we compile the following: 

trees are thickening, and a black smoke is soaring above AMERICAN PROVISIONS IN ENGLAND. 

them, and a diamond window and a porch, and beds of From a letter ‘on the present state of the Amerwan 
flowers and laurel trees and gravel walks, and an elegant provision trade,” published in the Mark Lane Express, 
gateway, and now a “ fine old English gentleman’s” house | from J. and C. Kirkpatrick, dated Liverpool, Oct. 1844, 
is in plain sight, which means that a rich merchant of |! we condense the following. 

Liverpool bought the place in view, employed aman of || The strong prejudice which at first existed against 
taste to arrange matters, and from it he rides in the mor-|! 4 merican provisions, and for which there was good rea- 
ning, in a carriage somewhat like our old fashioned ba-|' son, in the inferior quality of the earliest arrivals, has been 
rouche, only a deal heavier, and to it again at night. We) pradually removed, as shippers have learned to conform 
are tempted to stroll through the unlatched gate, along) their brands to the wants of the English market. 

the gravel way, and to the field beyond, where we see| Beef.—Great difficulty has been experienced in secu- 
some beautiful Southdowns feeding; but the « Notice—|| ring a footing inthe British markets for this article, ow- 


trespassers on these grounds, will be apprehended’”’—de-||jng to the prejudice which the inferior character of the 
ters us, and we pass on. fir 


‘first shipments naturally produced; but the imports have 
Opposite, farther along, are the laborers harrowing, been latterly of better quality. The Americans may have 
one leading the horses, geared tandem; the other swing-| the exclusive supply of this article, if they will avoid the 
ing the harrow by cords, it being wholly of iron, ani in| faults in cutting and packing which have formerly at- 
three parts with hinges—perhaps 50 teeth. The seed is' tached even to their best brands. Complaint is made that 
barley. The field is thrown into lands a rod wide, divi-|some of the late parcels were very dark in color, sup- 
ded by water furrows, straight as an arrow. The soil, a! posed to have been caused by a bad quality of sali, or 
tich clay loam, which the plow and harrow do not fail to) badly seasoned casks. The casks have generally been 
pulverize. The plow is of long beam, very long han-|\made too large, allowing the meat to roll about ; they 
cles, coulter resting on nose, and share curved under in| should be made of such size as to admit the required 
front, almost joining the land-side—this I suppose, to les- | quantity with tight packing, leaving room for a good 
sen draught. Other plowsI see of cast iron wholly. Ob-| heaving of salt. The meat too has often been most ir- 
jects of interest thicken as I pass on—yonder in the field regularly messed, the pieces being of very unequal sizes, 
is a group of cattle, and a score or more of Southdowns, |} whereas they should be cut as nearly as possible 8 lbs., 
which the boy tells me belong to the butchers—and fur-, and should be cut square and compact. 
ther, that most of the fields passed, are rented by them.!| Pork has had less difficulty in finding its way info the 
T cannot learn the rent, but jump the wall, and venture! English market, and less care has consequently been ia- 
upon a look; the cattle are indifferently formed, parti-co-| ken by curers in properly packing it. The position of 
lored, and rough haired, but in good flesh, and good size.) the trade is therefore about the same that it has been for 
The sheep are the beauties; rampant as blood horses,|,two years past; but it is capable of great extension if 
and sleek as Berkshires; live weight, I should judge |) due care is only taken to suit the market. Prime mess 
about 150 Ibs. average. They were beauties. As we! pork should consist of 50 pieces of 4 Ibs. each, from 
stroll back into the road, we see “ £10 reward,” for a) hogs weighing 160 to to 200 Ibs., every part being packed 
red cow, offered by the Butcher's Provident Society. At|/except the head and legs. It is ‘mportant that the meat 
the great sign-post, pointing to Warnstred, to Woolton,||be firm and well fed, and free from the oily charac!er 
and to Walton, wver the wall, are being dug a fine crop} which American pork generally possesses. It should 
of potatoes of 4 acres, planted in drills, and turning per- 'remain 36 hours after being killed, in order that it may 
Bg haps 400 bushels to the acre. Twenty-eight bands, (I 'become quite cold and firm, before i! is packed. 
counted them,) are at work, all with a tool resembling CHEESE.—The import of this article to Liverpool du 
our dung fork, with shorter and broadertines. The tops||ring the past twelve months was somewhat over 1,404 
j are nearly green, and thrown in heaps for manure.||tons; while the steady and progressive increase in the 
Monstrous heaps of compost arrest the attention in almost!|trade gives promise of a much extended ‘mport in com- 
every field, of marl, ashes, street dung, &c. A stranger||ing years. The general quality of American cheese 
is very much struck with the black appearance of the||shows that the soil of the United States is well suited for 
trees—scarcely recognizing an individual specimen—but|| its production, and which makes it the more to be re- 
remembering the clouds of smoke are deluging the air||cretted that the very obvious defects of make, which have 
from the great city behind, the wonder vanishes; I as yet||so much operated against its more extensive introduerion 
recognize only the poplar, the elm, the maple, (English) |; into England, should not be remedied. This might ea- 
the oak and Scotch fir. In choice collections I see thel|sily be accomplished by the cirenlation of proper instruc. 
American laurel, (a beautiful shrub,) and the variegated||‘ions on the subjec! among the farmers in the clieese-ma- 
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king districts in America. Of these defects, the principal 
arise from a too hurried manufacture, and insufficient 
pressing, which, by leaving the whey in the cheese, not 
only injures the flavor, but renders it more liable to de- 
cay, while the same cause makes it open and porous, a 
fault particularly objectionable. The make of English 
cheese has never been equal td the demand of this coun- 
try; and the home supplies have, consequently, been sup- 
plemented by large yearly imports of Dutch. There is 
now, however, every prospect of the required supplies 
veing drawn largely, if not principally, from the United 
States instead of Holland; the diminishing import from 
the one, and the rapidly increasing import from the other, 
already indicating such achange. As regards the form 
of the cheese, it is desirable that they be made of less 
breadth and greater depth or thickness, which would 
both conform them nearly to the appearance of Che- 
shire, with which they have to compete, and would also} 
fit them better for passing through the ordeal of a long 
sea voyage.” 

Wheat flour.—The result of the harvest is now pretty |! 
well ascertained, and it may be said with confidence, | 
with regard to wheat, the great staple of England, there 
has never been a more abundant harvest reaped, while}! 
the excellence of the quality is fully equal to the abun- 
dance of the yield. Oats rank next, but are below || 
an average. Barley and beans, in consequence of the 
drouth, were a very short crop. The abundance of the)! 
wheat crop will, however, compensate for the deficiency || 
in the other, and low rates for that article at least, may 
be looked for. The reduction in price has already ad- 
vanced the duty to its highest point, 20 shillings per ar., | 


and at which it is likely to remain through the winter, so|| 


that the stock of United States flour held in England, and || 
which in Liverpool alone amounts to 140,000 barrels, 
must remain in bond till next summer at least, with the || 
exception of what may be required for export. The re- 
sult, so far, of this season’s importation from Canada, 
shows that the object contemplated by Peel’s corn-bill 
of last year has been fully secured, in drawing to the river 
St. Lawrence a considerable portion of the produce of the 
Western States of America. A late return shows that the 
exports from Canada, up to August this season, were 
307,000 barrels flour, 237,600 bushels wheat—the ex- 
ports to the same period of last season having been) 
50,000 barrels flour, and 15,000 bushels wheat. 
AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE.—-An Agricultural College is 
about to be opened at Leopardstown, near Dublin. The 
farm consists of 200 Irish acres of land, of medium qual- |. 
ity. The terms for pupils in the Agricultura] Schoo] 
will be £15 per annum, for which they will receive a 
suitable education; they will be engaged one-half of | 


best practical and scientific agriculturist that can be ob-|| 
tained, and during the other half in the school, 
which a teacher of like ability will preside. 
CoMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF OXEN AND HorRSES IN| 
FARM WORK.—We find in the Journal of the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Society, an interesting and well written article 
on this subject, by James Cowie, from which we gather), 
the following items. Mr. Cowie’s oxen are put to work) 
somewhat older than horses, and he thinks they are not! 
at the outset so able for steady work; they cannot be de- 
pended on before they are four years old. His oxen are) 
principally of the Angus and Aberdeenshire breeds. The 
peculiarities in their figure e are, a small head, deep chest, 
round body and short legs. The largest sizes, although 
frequently selected for work, are not “considered the most 
proper. His oxen average about 800 lbs., the four quar- 
ters, when fattened. When much heavier, it is found 
they want activity and endurance, and their feet, from the || 
additional weight, are more apt to give way. In regard)! 
to the work performed relatively by horses and oxen, 
Mr. C. says that except in frost, when land cannot be| 
plowed, the amount and value of the work performed by | 
each are equal. He works his oxen 10 hoursa day, as) 
steadily all the year over, except in frost, as horses, and | 
they keep in perfectly good condition. In regard to the 
relative speed of oxen, Mr. C. says—‘* we often see oxen 
going very slow and sluggardly at work. When well! 
trained, and of a proper breed and si ze, they will step out 


las well and as fast ashorses—mine do so. Ata late plow- 
ing match in the district, where upwards of 70 plows 
started, my ox-team was the second off the field.°? 

In regard to improvements in husbandry, Mr. Cowie 
giv es the following striking example. He says—* ‘The 
farm which I occupy has been tenanted by my ancestors 
for many generations. At the Revolution, my great 
grandfather, and his son, for many years after that, em- 
plo yed 12 working horses, and 28 working oxen, one- 
‘half of each set being yoked to one plow. I now work 
the same land to better purpose, I presume, with six hor- 
‘ses and two oxen.” 


INDIAN CORN IN ENGLAND.—In the New Farmer’s 
Journal, a correspondent who signs himself A Man of 
Kent,” states that ever since 1829, he has succeeded in 
growing Indian corn, and having it come to maturity. The 
kind is Cobbett’s yellow, or what is called here, Canada 
Yellow or Yellow Flint. The writer says—‘‘I am sure 
that quantity for quantity, corn is, as food for horses, 
/equal to beans, without possessing their heating proper- 
| ty; for pigs and poultry, superior to the very best barley; 
for sheep, very superior to oats; and for bullocks, better, 
I think, than any thing, oil cake excepted.” Green corn 
for the table, he recommends highly; but hopes the peo- 
ple of England will never be obliged to resort to the use 
of corn for bread. Corn, as a general crop, can never be 
grown in England; the low temperature of their summer 
forbids it. 

Advantage of keeping manure covered._-_An experiment 
conducted by the President of an Agricultural Society in 
\England, shows that manure which was kept covered by 
‘nine inches in depth with earth, so that no evaporation 
escaped, produced four burhels more of grain per acre, 
jthan the same quantity and kind of manure, applied to 
ithe same extent and quantity of land, but which had lain 
from the 13th Jan. to the 4th of April, exposed to the 
‘weather. 

GREAT CROP OF BARLEY.-—An English paper says that 
John Stokes, Esq. of Cuffern, has produced this year, from 
‘half an acre of ground, 45 Winchester bushels of clean 
‘barley, fit for the market. 


PARISIAN STATISTICS.—The consumption of butchers? 
/meat in Paris during the month of September last, com- 
prised 5,759 oxen, 1,577 cows, 5,861 calves, 34, 707 
‘sheep ; being a diminution, compared with the month of 
September, 1843, of 222 oxen, 1,143 calves, and 3,356 
sheep. The consumption of butchers’ meat in Paris du- 
ring the month of September, 1843, exhibited a similar 
‘proportionate reduction compared with the month of 











September, 1842, so that it would appear that the con- 
| sumption of butcher’s meat in Paris is gradually dimin- 


each day at farm- work, under the superintendence of the| ishing. 


BEEs.—A bee hive, which was opened by Swammer 


| 
over|\dam, was found to contain 1 queen bee, 33 males or 


drones, 5,635 working bees, 45 eggs, and 150 worms. 
‘Total population, 5, 864; for whose accommodation there 
were 3,392 wax cells for the use of the working bees, 
62 cells containing bees’ bread, and 236 cells in “which 
honey had been deposited; in all, 3,620 cells. From 
| gr observation it may be presumed the hives ecniain 5,000 
o 6,000 inhabitants, amongst which there is only one fe- 
| ot viz., the queen bee, ‘and from 3,000 to 4,000 cells. 
|| HoRrTICULTURAL CURIOSITY.—A curious device was 
|exhibited at the Bristol Horticultural Society last week. 
| It was a donkey carrying an old woman to market, the 
| animal covered with a kind of grass, the exact color ofa 
donkey’s coat, and the rider composed entirely of vege- 
itables. 


Sowinc WHEAT.—August, 1843, one quarter of an 
‘acre of avery gravelly soil—in a hot summer produced 
‘but little—was, “after peas, plowed 4 times in the same 
day with six horses, 15 inches deep; dibbled with wheat 
‘in October, produced at the rate of 5 bushels 3 pecks per 
‘per acre more than the land by the side of it, plowed 
jin the usual way for wheat 5 inches deep. Straw 3 3-4 
ewt. per acre more than the adjoining land of the same 
||measure and same soil. 
| THE Best Russtan HorsEs.—The Orloff breed—the 
‘|most renowned in Russia, especially the Orloff trotters— 
lare very large in size, and from the age of one year, are 
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harnessed to light sledges, and never allowed to break] ness,” says Professor J., «I have, in the following pages, 
trot; so that an Orloff trotter has, perhaps, never gallop-| divided the subject into four parts—the study of each pre- 
ed or cantered since he was foaled; and thus, having lost|/ceding part preparing the way for a complete understan- 
all instinct of the pace, if a wolf were athis heels, would|/ding of those which follow. Thus part 1, is devoted to 
still trot away from it. When put to their utmost speed, || the organic elemeats and parts of plants, the nature and 
these horses therefore trot at an astonishing pace. sources of these elements, and to an explanation of the 

Hints To LovERS oF FLowERs.—A most beautiful and|| ode in which they become converted into the substance 
easily attained show of evergreens in winter may be had of plants ;—Part II, to the inorganic elements of plants, 
by a very simple plan, which has been found to answer||©O™prehending the study of the soils from which these 
remarkably well on a small scale. If geranium branches||¢!€ments are derived, and the general relations of geolo- 
are taken from healthy and luxuriant trees just before the|/*Y ‘0 agriculture ;—Part ITI, to the various methods, me- 
winter sets in, cut as for slips, and immersed in soap and{|Chanical and chemical, by which the soil may be im- 
water, they will, after drooping for a few days, shed their|| PfOved, and especially to the nature of manures, by which 
leaves, put forth fresh ones, and continue in the finest vi- soils are made more productive, and the amount of vege- 
gor all the winter. By placing a number of bottles thus table produce increased ;—and Part IV., to the results of 
filled in flower baskets, with moss to conceal! the bottles, vegetation, to the kind and order of the food produced 
a show of evergreens is easily ensured for a whole sea- under different circumstances, and its relations to the 





son. They require no fresh water. growth and feeding of cattle, and to the amount and 
quality of dairy produce.” 
NEW BOOKS. These lectures have been republished in this country, 








by Messrs. WILEY & Putnam, New-York. They may 
DowninG’s LANDSCAPE GARDENING.—We hail with|/5€ had, neatly bound in one volume, for $1,25—or bound 
pleasure the new edition of this elegant work, which has||!2 two volumes, for $1,50. 
just been issued by Wiley & Putnam, New-York. Such 
had been the demand for this work, that not a copy of SMUT IN GRAIN. 
the first edition had been for sale for months past ; and/| Jt has been often stated that this is a kind of fungus, the 
we anticipate a much more rapid sale for this new edi-|| seeds orsporules of which are so exceedingly minute that 
tion, a large part of the first portion of which has been||they are taken up and ascend through the pores or sap- 
re-written, much new matter added, the whole revised, |/vessels of the plant. Professor Johnston lately spoke 
and newly and more copiously illustrated from examples|/upon this subject in a lecture before the Agricultural 
— Not yy | 4 ree country. Pye illustrations ea Chemistry Association. He observed that the smut had 
admirable, both In the drawing and engraving, anu the|| received the name of Uredo segetum. That these puff- 
work is, altogether, got up in a style to compare well Iballs or sporules were so minute that it would take 2800 
with the best English books. This Treatise is justly re-||of them to cover an inch. There wasno doubt that they 
agar am nem oa comic ai are ot |ecnind rough plat erent rab 
. , — Sadi seen where they had come up—the tubes of the stal 
rural improvement, the evidences of which are not un-|| were filied with black matter that had come through the 
frequent throughout the land. vessels, affecting first the straw, and then getting into the 
“THE FRUITS AND yaur TREES OF AMERICA.”—|\ear, where it spread itself all over. Afier passing 
This new work, by A. J. Dow NING, Esq., advertised to |through the stalk the smut fixed itself under the root of 
have appeared some time since, has been delayed, as We) ithe flower, which it rendered barren, and as the grain 
— pg gd tn pte ingens. ae) earths ———— anes the eee became ripe and 
Ate ‘ i |burst, showing black dust of very minuie particles—so 
test additional varieties and to settle some doubtful points. ‘minute that it took about 1,100,000 of them to lie across 
It will be issued during the coming winter. .___|.asingle inch. He then went on to speak of the manner 
aaa png ee ang ca See eee a, ESD ee 
So Ss » an ‘sown along with the seed. Very often it was so minute 
Management of the various Species of Domestic Poultry, | that thousands of the particles might attach to a single 
be oe can, teeta eaten and yet not be visible to the naked - Se Oats are 
ile: X. NT. , plete) more subject to smut than other grain. Rye is never 
-] . * . : 1 . ~ 
of ow a ere — — age een) attacked by it, and wheat seldom. Grasses are some- 
issued Dy IILEs, roadway, New-2Ork.| times attacked by it and much injured. 
It embrazes 380 pages, 18 mo., is beautifully printed, and|! Ceriain substances have been employed for the pre- 
contains many engravings illustrating the characteristics! vention of smut. The substances used are sulphate of 
of the different species and varieties, and exhibiting the || copper, or blue vitriol, urine, common salt, wood ashes, 
most approved plans of buildings and other necessary ap-'||jme-water and sometimes arsenic. The application of 


} 


purtenances to the successful management of poultry. As’ these substances to the seed grain, destroys the black dust 
a work of practical value, and containing much informa-| or the spores of the fungus, and in addition to this they 


tion on all branches of the subject to which it relates,we|| make the grain grow better. Professor Johnston men- 




















{ have no doubt it will be eagerly sought, and highly priz-||tiong an instance where a large field of oats was divided 
¥ ed by the American public. When we have had an op-|| into several parts, and the seed doctored in different ways 
portunity to examine it more minutely, we shall give it|! some not being doctored at all—other potions being 
a more extended notice. dressed with guano—and others steeped in the following 


JoHNSTON’s LECTURES ON THE APPLICATIONS OF!/composition: 

CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY TO AGRICULTURE.—Among|| Phosphate of Soda, Sulphate of Magnesia, Nitrate of 
the various attempts which have been made to show the, Potash, Common Salt, Sal-Ammoniac, or Sulphate of 
practical relation of the sciences of Chemistry and Geo-||Ammonia. One pound of each in ten gallons of water, 
logy to Agriculture, we have no knowledge of any which||to steep 300 pounds of seeds, the moist seed to be dried 
have been more successful than those of Prorerssor}| with gypsum or quick lime, 

JouHNnsTon. The “Lectures,” here mentioned, are par-|} On looking at that field it was found that the grain to 
ticularly valuable in this respect. They are written in|; which nothing had been done, was smutted, that which 
an exceedingly interesting and perspicuous style, no sci-|| was dressed with guano was also smutted, as was like- 
entific terms being used, or philosophic principles re-|| wise a portion where Campbell's sieep had been used; 
ferred to, that are not fully explained. Professor J. in-|}but there were only two or three stalks affected with 
forms us, in the preface, that the “first Part of the Lec-||smut in the grain steeped in the composition above men- 
tures was addressed’ to a society of practical agricultu-| tioned. 

rists, most of whom possessed no knowledge whatever The smut which is sometimes found in wheat, called 





of scientific Chemistry or Geology. They commence, |dust brand, or pepper brand, is supposed by some ‘o be 2 
therefore, with the discussion of those elementary prin-| different species of uredo from that above spoken of. It 
ciples which are necessary to a proper understanding of||is sometimes called uredo fatida. But the sameremedies 
each branch of the subject.” “For the sake of clear-|jagainst its attacks are used with equal effect. 
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—_MR. FRENCH’S FARM, BRAINTREE, MASS. 





During our recent visit to Massachusetts, we took notes 


in reference to several farms, which we had the pleasure] 


of visiting. We have put these notes in form, and shall) 
give them to our readers in the present and future num- 
bers of the Cultivator. 

The farm of B. V. FrencH, Esq., is situated in the 
town of Braintree, ten miles from Boston. Within the 
last few years, Mr. French has made great improvements. 
The farm is naturally wet, and very stoney. It has been 
divided into small inclosures, and the stones disposed of 
by putting them into substantial walls. Trenches are 
dug and filled with small stones for the foundation of the 
wall. This not only gives a firm basis for the walls, but 
by a little attention in the arrangement, they serve as 
drains also. Mr. French has proved, pretty thoroughly, 


benefits of these operations, are obvious and striking. 
Cold, springy land, with a close subsoil, which was be- 
fore so wet in the early part of the season that it was im- 
possible to work on it, and which at best only produced 
a crop of rather inferior hay, is now made to yield good 
crops of garden vegetables and grain. We were shown 
a piece of this formerly cold, wet land, where an enor- 
mous quantity of stones had been dug out, and the ground 
afterwards plowed and subsoiled to the depth of fifteen 
to eighteen inches, that produced Jast year a crop of car- 
rots of nearly eight hundred bushels to the acre. Anoth-|) 
er piece of four acres, naturally very stony, but not so 
cold as the former, having a south-eastern aspect, had 
been thoroughly gone over, and the lot fenced by the 
stones taken out. It was then subsoiled, and is now ap- 
appropriated to a nursery. The various kinds of fruit 
trees thrive remarkably well. The spaces between the 
trees are cultivated with carrots, and the yield will be a 
heavy one—not much less than one thousand bushels to 
the acre. Noticing the great depth to which the carrots 
penetrated, we tried the soil with a stick and found it ve- 
ry easy to push it down eighteen inches. This land was 
naturally a hard stoney gravel. 

Mr. French uses a good deal of peat muck, as well as 
mud from the salt marshes, in making manure. It is laid 
over the cattle yards, thrown into the hog-pens, and made 
into compost. He obtains the salt lye from a soap man- 
ufactory. Heaps of peat muck are saturated with this li- 
quid, and found to be a powerful manure. 


The principal objects of production with Mr. French, 
are milk and fruit. He sends a man to Boston with milk 
every day, and the same man usually finds a miarket for 
all the fruit, vegetables, &c. 

The cows obtain but a small portion of their support 
from pastures, but are mostly fed on crops raised for that 
purpose. They are put in the barn every night, where 
they are fed with a small quantity of wheat bran or 
shorts. Carrots, potatoes, or beets, are likewise fed at 
the rate of half a bushel to each cow per day, during the 
season of the year when these vegetables are in a proper 
state for use. Mr. French gives the preference to the 


carrot, as producing richer milk and giving the cows aj, 
better appearance, He raises both the white carrot and 


the yellow kinds. The white is easiest grown, and 
yields best, but perhaps is not quite so nutritive. In good 
weather, the cows are turned during the day into small 
enclosures, where they have shade and plenty of pure} 
water. They are at all times well fed, and when they 
get so fat that they are worth more for beef than for 
milk, they are sold to the butcher. 

Mr. French's collection of fruits is extensive. He has 
upwards of two hundred varieties of apples, and about the 
same number of pears. Among the latter, are most of 
the choice kinds which have been originated within a 
few years by Knight, Van Mons, and others in Europe. 

Keeping hens in yards—Mr. French showed us a yard}, 
where he kept hishens. The yard may contain an eighth 
of an acre, and has several plum and other fruit trees in 
it. There is not much grass in the yard. Hens have 
been kept there fora few years, but they have not done 
very well. Besides grain, they want grass or something 
of that kind, and some sort of animal food. The great 
desire they have to get something as a substitute for grass, |, 


‘was strikingly shown by their having picked off and 
‘swallowed every leaf and bud of the trees, so that they 
were left totally destitute of foliage and nearly dead. 


has it been our good fortune to find the motto, ‘a place 


farm, or in the garden or orehard, is provided. They 
are all of the most approved kind, and when not in use, 
‘are always in the right place. 

the efficacy of under-draining and subsoil plowing. The} 





In addition to his farming, Mr. French carries on con- 
siderable other business. He hasa mill, lately erected 
near his residence, from which he sells about two hun- 
‘dred bushels of meal, (mostly corn-meal,) per day. It ts 
one of the most neat, convenient and perfect establish- 
ments of the kind we have ever seen. 

* Order and neatness are prominent characteristics in all 
Mr. French’s arrangements and management. Seldom 


for every thing, and every thing in its place,” so prompt- 
ly lived wp to as here. Every implement wanted on the 





Mr. French was so kind as to accompany us on a visit 
to the noted granite quarries, which are in Quincy, ona 
part of a range of highlands called the Blue hills. A 
vast quantity of stone has been taken from here within 
the last twenty years. The first operations, we believe, 
were commenced by the Bunker Hill Monument Associ- 
ation—the stone of which that noble work is constructed, 
having been obtained here. A rail-road made for the 
purpose of convey ing the stone from the quarry to tide- 
water, a distance of three miles, was the first undertaking 
of this kind commenced in the United States. Soonafter 
its completion, we took our first rail-road ride on* it, 
which we shall never forget. This was in 1823. The 
graniteof which many of our large public buildings were 
made, the Exchange at New-York, the Custom-house at 
Boston, &c. was obtained at these quarries. For the cus- 
‘tom. house, there were 26 pillars, each 32 feet in length, 
and four and a half feet in diameter. We were informed 
by Mr. Willard, the architect and superintendent of the 
work, that these immense blocks of stone were got out 
‘and finished here, carried on a massive frame constructed 
for the purpose, nearly three miles, to the water, and 

thence to Boston, w without the slightest accident, and 
w ithout defacing the pillars to the value ofacent. The 
‘quarry where these stones were obtained, was not acces- 
sible by rail-road, and the transit from the quarry to wa- 
ter navigation, had to be effected by teams—each pillar 
requiring, when placed on the frame, about fifty oxen to 
draw it. 
| The town of Quincy is likewise noted as having been 
‘the birth-place and residence of two of the Presidents of 
the United States—John Adams, and his son John Quin- 
cy Adams. Mr. French pointed out tous the dwellings 
where both of these distinguished men were born. They 
‘are simple old fashioned New-England wood houses, and 
are in so good a state of preservation, that they may stand 
long enough for several more Presidents to be born in 
them. The present residence of the Hon. John Quincy 
Adams, js not far from those just mentioned. This is al- 
sO an unassuming wood building, of a style which was 
quite common inthis part of the country seventy-five 
years since, 








SALT FoR Fruit TrREES.—A writer in the Boston Cul- ’ \ 
tivator says a pear tree was killed by a quantity of salt 
having been left in an old flour barrel near the body of 
the tree. A heavy rain dissolved the salt and forced it 
into the ground among the roots. The tree soon exhi- 
bited signs of blast or decay, and on cutting off and exa- 
mining “the branches, he “found the leaves not only 
jhighly impregnated, but encrusted with a visible saline 
matter.” During the summer, the tree died. Too much 
‘salt was undoubtedly the cause of the trouble. A small 
quantity has been recommended to be put round trees for 
‘the destruction of insects. The editor of the Boston Cul- 
\tivator says two quarts is enough fora tree of “ middling 
size.” 





THE ARK, AND Opp FELLows’ WESTERN MONTHLY 
MaGazine, devoted to the cause of Odd Fellowshap. 
From what we have seen, we think ita well managed 
work. It isa neatly printed octavo, published monthly 
at Columbus, Ohio, by John T. Blain and Alex. E. Glenn. 
One dollar a year in advance. 
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MR. COLMAN’S EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE. [ses of this opposition, it is alleged that the farmers are 
not willing to lessen the dependance of the laborers on 


The seeond part of this work has made its appearance. 
The great difficulty of procuring the information sought, 
in an exact and authentic form, amidst the embarrassments 
and inconveniences which surround a stranger, are men- 


such nice cultivation, contrasted with those of the farmer, 
tend to throw the latter into the shade, or by proving 
what the land is capable of producing, may induce the 


ey for support—that the great crops obtained unde1 
| 





tioned as reasons why this portion of the work has been|/landlords to raise their rents. Besides, it is said the far 
so long delayed. Mr. Colman says he cannot promise |mers are unwilling to see the laborersappear in the mar 
his third and fourth numbers at any particular time, but kets in competition with themselves. Mr. Colman ob- 
assures us that no unreasonable delay shall be permitted.|/serves, that whether these reasons actually exist or not, 
He has yet to visit Ireland, some of the counties of ||the ‘‘motives named are but too consistent with the 
Scotland, the dairy portions of England, anid the flax and | weakness and too often unrestrained selfishness of human 
hop districts. In the spring he intends to visit the con-|/nature. Every man certainly has a fair right ¢ to live,’ 
tinent, and hopes to be able to return to this country inj|and the duty of every just man, is to ‘let him live.’ 
the autumn. | Blessed be the day, if come it ever should, when every 

The first division of the number before us, is devoted || man will learn that his own true prosperity is essentially 
to a continuation of remarks on the Allotment system. || concerned in the prosperity of his neighbor, and that no 
Under this head, many useful facts are given, showing’ gratification on earth, to a good mind, is more delicious 
the large amount of sustenance which the soil, under pro-| than that which is reflected from the happiness of anoth- 


per management, is capable of yielding—though, as Mr.|\er, to which he has been himself instrumental.” 











C. says, it is probable that the “ utmost productive capa-|| Some of the allotments are managed| by men who act 
city of an acre of land, in any crop has not yet been fully) in the capacity of school-teachers, and the scholars, who 
determined.” ‘lare boys from eight to fourteen years of age, perform the 


An instance is mentioned where a man had supported! labor of cultivating the crops—working on the farm a 
himself, wife and son, from two acres of land, for which) given number of hours each day in return for their in- 
he paid a rent of $45,60; and in the course of 7 years sa-||struction. The system works well, both for the boys, 
ved enough from the produce of his two acres to pur-|/and the condition and product of the grounds. Yet Mr. 
chase two acres at $144 to $192 per acre. In another) Colman feeis constrained to add his ‘¢ strong conviction 
case, 6 acres under spade cultivation, is stated to have! |that the education of the laboring classes is not viewed 

iven an average of 52 bushels of wheat per acre. An-! with favor by those who move in a higher condition of 
sau witness brought before the Parliamentary commit-||life.”” “ Every approach, therefore,” be continues, * in 
tee, testified that on the estate of Lord Howari, Barbot || this direction, is likely to be resisted; and this feeling of 
Hall, Yorkshire, twenty-eight bushels of wheat had been superiority pervades, with an almost equal intensity, 
obtained from a quarter of an acre; being at the rate of ‘every class in society, above the lowest, from the master 
112 bushels per acre. Mr. Colman thinks, however, that of the household to the most menial beneath whom there 
the accuracy of this statement may be considered doubt- jis any lower depth. Education is the great leveler of all 
ful. | artificial distinctions, and may therefore be well looked 

At Horsham in Sussex, some seed wheat, brought from) upon with jealousy.” 

Australia, was sown in rows 9 inches apart, and hills 6) Quanriry or SEED PER ACRE.—Under this head we 
inches apart, only one seed in a place. At this rate it) find also many useful facts and experiments The Eng- 
took 9} lbs. seed per acre—at 63 Ibs. per bushel, one) lish farmers generally practice very thick sowing, and it 
bushel of seed would plant more than 6 acres. The yield |js the opinion of some very judicious cultivators, that a 
of this wheat was at the rate of 71 bushels per acre. Some |Jarge portion of the seed may be saved, and quite as 
of tle straw was 6 feet high. large, if not larger crops be obtained, as there are now. 

A laborer, John Harris, in Sussex, produced the fol- ‘Some experiments strongly support this opinion. The 
lowing crops from his allotment. ‘One acre and 12) practice in England is to sow from 2 to 3 bushels of 
rods, wheat, 53 bushels—haif an acre of oats, 61 bushels wheat per acre. One man has reduced his quantity to 


—30 rods of barley, 134 bushels—20 rods of peas, 44) 
bushels—one acre potatoes, 404 bushels—half an acre of | 
turneps, 150 bushels—13 rods carrots, 34 tons—15 rods 


\only three pecks per acre. He nowever, drills and hand- 
shoes every thing, clover seed excepted. He sows one 
and a half bushel rye, two bushels of oa's, seven pecks 








mangel-wurtzel, 3 tons. The rest of his land was oceu- barley, and two bushels peas, per acre. In cultivating 
pied as green food for his cows, such as cabbages, rye, cabbages, he allows one to three square feet. He has 
Shraithas mie vices iment ees ee RO eee 

Pig ? e . atoes, bushels barley, to the acre. vere 1s no doubt that by 
and his turneps, mangel-wurtzel, and carrots, were given | substituting the drill, for the broadcast mode of sowing, 
to his cows. He fattened 20 stone, or 960 Ibs. pork, |!a large portion of seed might be saved. 


which he sold to the butcher - He sold 6 shoats at 3 months STEEPING SEEDS.—Considerable has been said, during 
old, for stores, and one pig for roasting; he also sold 2) 


rae s.* 2 the past year, of a mode of steeping seeds, introduced b 
as hace m4 Ps ie 18,5.” || Mr. ‘Geuahel of Scotland. Mr. Colman introduces ane 
An instance is mentioned where a man in Sussex, John | or two letters from Mr. Campbell, in reference to this 
Piper, who occupied four acres, and kept two cows, ‘subject. The steeps he employs, are sulphate, nitrate, 
worked one of the cows in a cart, by which he makes an |and muriate of ammonia, nitrates of soda and potass, and 
annual saving of $24. Notwithstanding the cow is work-| combinations of these. One experiment given, is in sub- 
ed, “‘she makes eight pounds ef butter a week, besides tance, the following. Some earth was dug up 6 feet be- 
furnishing some milk for the family.” low the surface, which was tolally destitute of organic 
Great pains are taken in all cases to save the manure.||matter. It was sown with seeds which had been soaked 
Nothing is wasted, The animals are stall-fed, and only || in these solutions, and produced p!ants with 7 or 8 stems 
turned into a yard a few hours a day for exercise. Brick each, while plants from the unprepared seeds produced 
or stone tanks, well cemented, are sunk near the cow-sta- ,n0 more than three stems each. They had not reached 
bles and pig-sties, for oa reception of all the liquid ry poqees Adages on Peers _ given, - of course, 
nure. ‘* The contents of these tanks, on becoming full,||the relative yield of grain could not be told. 
are pumped into a small cart with a sprinkling ae at- | SPADE HusBANDRY.—This mode of cultivation seems 
tached to it, like that used for watering streets in cities, | to be extending itself in Great Britain, and under the 
and distributed over the crops, always with the greatest! cheapness of hand labor which there prevails, is found 
advantage, and with effects immediately perceptible.” rrp Se yeree og agg neg ae . — same "9 tha! 
All which Mr. Colman saw, convinced him that there is| of subsoil plowing. e best tool for the work, is a 
no necessity of impoverishing the soil, but that under the||three pronged fork, 14 inches deep, and 7} inches wide 
right management, it will keep itself in condition, and || This works easier than a spade, and pulverizes the groun¢ 
be ever improving. The allotment system, though so|/ better. Though, as Mr. Colman observes, space husband. 
evidently beneficial to the poorer classes, is strongly op-| ry cannot be generally introduced into the United Stater 
posed by the farmers in general. In relation to the cau- |with advantage, yet he says there are some cases in 
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which it might be found profitable, such as on farms 
where the poor are kept. In England, no farm is ever 
connected with a pauper establishment, and some caution 
is there used, lest those establishments be found too com-! 
fortable and attractive. Mr. Colman cites the example! 
of a man in New-England, who from only seven acres 
of land, sells annually $2,500 worth of produce. 


CONDITION OF LABORERS.—Mr. Colman says ‘it is 
with England a question of tremendous importance, what | 
is to become of the vast accumulations of people, which 
are continually increasing here at the rate of from seven 
hundred to a thousand per day. * * * The subject, 
it appears to me, and perhaps wholly from my being un- 
accusiomed to a condition of things in any degree resem- 
bling it, is daily assuminga fearful aspect; I do not mean 
of danger to the government, for the government seems 
never to have been stronger, but fearful in its bearings 
upon the public peace, the public morals, the security 
of property, and the state of crime.” Mr. C. does not 
pretend to offer a remedy for this state of things, but 
seems to think the allotment system the best which has 
yet been devised, as it is, at all events, capable of impro- 
ving, to some extent, the laborer’s condition. 


PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE.—Under this head, Mr. 
Colman gives an interesting description of the great im- 
provements which have been made and are still going 
forward in England, by means of draining, irrigation, &c. 
Of the live stock, he speaks in the highest terms, but does 
not go minutely into this subject, intending to take it up 
by itself hereafter, He speaks not of the cattle as seen 
at the cattle shows, but as they are seen every Munday in 
the Smithlield market, and at the other smaller markets 
and fairs in various paris of the kingdom. He says— 
‘‘ pere are cattle and sheep of several distinct breeds, and 
all of-remarkable excellence of their kind; I do not say 
perfect, for that, in almost all cases, would be assuming 
too much, but leaving very little to be desired beyond 
what has been attained. Their condition and form, their; 
symmetry, their fatness, are ad.airable; and each breed is; 
seen retaining its distinct properties; and what is most 
remarkable, showing how much can be done by human 
art and skill, in improving the anima! formand conilition, 
and bringing it to a desired model.” 


APPLICATION OF STEAM TO AGRICULTURE.—The ap-| 





‘creasing population, as before mentioned, the dependance 
on foreign supply, has been constantly growing less. 

| Among the means of improvement, Mr. Colman re- 
‘marks that the Royal Agricultural Society is an efficient 
organ. It was instituted in 1837. It has begun the es- 
tablishment of an agricultural library and museum, the 
jobject of which is to exhibit specimens of agricultural 
‘productions which are capable of preservation, seeds, 
|plants, grasses, samples of wool, mineral manures, mod- 
‘els and drawings of implements, &c. &c. Mr. Colman 
|remarks that he has often urged the establishment of ag- 
ricultural museums in the United States, especially in the 
capitals of the States, where the different legislatures as- 
semble. The suggestion is a valuable one. Cannot our 
| New-York State Ag. Society profit by it? 

The management of the Royal Ag. Society at its exhi- 
‘bitions, is spoken of as admirable in many respects. Mr. 
C. says—‘‘ every possible effort is made to secure an im- 
partial decision among the competitors; for besides that 
| they are not suffered by their presence to influence the 
|examiners, the examiners themselves are selected from 
‘among persons as far as possible disinterested, and not 
likely to be influenced. They are chosen, likewise, with 
'a special reference to their characters and qualifications, to 
the nature of the subjects submitied, and every pains is 
|taken in this way, to secure the greatest aptness and ta- 
\lents. ‘The name of the competitor is not given if it can 
|be avoided, but only the number of the article presented. 
The rules of admission and competition, are stringent and 
absolute, and no exceptions are on any account allowed.” 

The Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland, and the 
|Royal Ag. Society of Ireland, are both spoken of as ex- 
‘cellent institutions, similar in their objects and manage- 
ment to the Royal Ag. Society of England. 


MopEL Farms.—Mr. Colman notices some of these. 
|He has visited that at Glasnevin, near Dublin, and fur- 
‘nishes some highly interesting particulars in regard to it. 
‘In connexion with this establishment there is also an ag- 
‘ricultural schoo], where young men receive such an ed- 
/ucation, theoretical and practical, as fits them to pursue 
‘the occupation of farming to the best advantage. ‘The 
|young mena work in the field about 6 hoursa day. Mr. 
iC, had the gratification of listening to an examination of 
‘fourteen of these young men, brought out of the field 








plication of steam to the plow, so far as Mr. Colman has| from their labor, and declares that ‘it was eminently 
heard, has not been attended with much success. Steam} successful, and in the highest degree creditable both to 
engines are extensively used in some sections, for thresh-|,™@S‘er and pupil.” The products of this mode! farm, as 
ing grain. In the Lothians of Scotland, it is said that the) $'V" by the superintendant and teacher, are quite re- 
use of steam power for this and other purposes, saves one| ™arkable. Seven hundred and twenty bushels of potatoes 
quarter of the horse power required on the farm. A very! Per acre, are given as anaverage crop. The superinten- 
important item, as the keeping of horse ieams is the | lent states that the largest crop he ever obtained, was in 
greatest single source of expense to the British farmer.| # field where the sets were three feet apart each way. 
A six horse sieam power, usually threshes from 30 to}, Medium sized potatoes, planted whole. are preferred to 
40 bushels of grain per hour. Mr. C. suggests that in) Cut ones. ‘The experiment had been made, and the dif- 
the prairie districts of our western country, wherever) ference between whole potatoes and cuttings was mark- 
coal can be had, steam power might be advantageously I baa and obvious in favor of the former. The cattle on the 
used for many farm purposes. farm are soiled. Italian rye grass is mentioned as one of 
the best articles for feeding. It is cut four times ina 


A Ses ; |'season, yielding at each cutting a good crop. Lucerne is 
conveying of live stock to market by means of sieam-| . . . The & 
||sometimes cut five times. The Scotch potatoe oat, and 


oats and rail-roads. Cattle are brought in immense num- ag : 2 
» 6 |i the Hopetown oat, are the varieties of this grain here 


ers to Smithfield market by these conveyances it ti. 3 a : ; 
. the Sonar pros ea ee ae Peasy “Women raised. ‘They yield an average of 80 bushels per acre, 
loss of condition—sometimes the distance of seven hun-| , . ° 

| weigh about 44 Ibs. per bushel. 


dred miles. Mr. C. thinks no parties have suffered injury |“ ; , 
from rail-roads. Contrary as it may be to all theories,|) The typographical execution of the second Part of Mr. 
the farmer near market is not injured, though the distant) Colman’s work, is very perfect, and though the matter is 
one is largely benefitted. |, somewhat miscellaneous, jt is ofa nature calculated to 
ee, ee ern Par ee nee ee > Sas ., | interest not only the agricultural, but general reader. 
a sNOREASE OF AGRIFULFURAL. . 0 5 Se slags Brit-| The style is exceedingly chaste and agreeable, and a most 
ain, is shown In a very siriking light. The average im-| beautiful moral tone pervades the whole. His re- 
portation of wheat into England from 1801 to 1810,! wnoar-on ee: the-conditien of the taboring olastes in Bne- 
when the population was set down at 17,442,911, would) | and, show how vastly superior are jus advantages of 
that class in this country. 


| 
| 
A very important use of steam power in Britain, is the} 


have given a fraction over one peck to each person.| 
From 1811 to 1820, when the populatian was 19,870,589, || 
the quantity imported would have given less than a gal-|| 
Jon and a half to each person. From 1831 to 1835, the|,| AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER.—This work has just 
population was 25,000,000, and the quantity imported) commenced its sixth volume. The form has been chan- 
would have given to each person one gallon. Ta-| ged from a quarto to a royal octavo of sixteen pages,each 
king the three years 1833-4-5, the importation would} number. It is neatly printed, and is well filled with mat- 





have allowed only one pint and one fifth to each consu- || ter which we doubt not is highly interesting to the 
‘brethren of the mystic tie.”’ Published monthly, at Al- 
bany, by L. G. Hoffman. One dollar a year in advance 


mer. This will give some idea of the immense produc- 
tion and resources of that little island. 
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Under a fast in-| 
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PRODUCTS OF THE YEAR 1844. 





WHEAT.—This great staple product, has yielded va- 
riously in different sections of the country; but in 
a territory embracing so many degrees of latitude, 
and possessing so varied a climate, it can hardly be 
expected that the same crop will succeed equally well 
in all parts, the same season. In Maine, New-Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont, Spring-wheat is generally cul- 
tivated, as it is considered better adapied to the cli- 
mate than the winter wheat. The worm in the head 
(Cecidomyia tritici,) improperly called weevil, has pre- 
vailed there to such an extent for several years, that this 
crop has been considered quite uncertain. The insect 
has, however, been less destructive during the two last 
years, and from all the accounts we have seen, the yield 
of wheat in that section has been generally good the past 
season. In the eastern part of this State, (New-York,) 
the insect above mentioned injured the winter wheat to 
some extent, but in the Genesee Valley and the great 
wheat districts of the State, the crop was good. In 
northern Indiana, northern Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
consin, the fly (Cecidomyia destructor,) did much injury 
to the crop—in many instances occasioning almost a total 
failure—and we are informed that this enemy has already 
made its appearance in great force in the early fall-sown 
wheat. In the southerly part of Ohio, Indiana and Illi- 


lconsidered of less value than any other. It has become 
an important article of human sustenance among all 
classes. By the rich it is prized as a wholesome and pa- 
latable article of diet, while to the poor it is indispensi- 
ible—affording more sustenance in proportion to the ex- 
pense of production, or to a given extent of land, than 
any other crop. Where it has not been affected by dis- 
ease, the crop of the past season, has been generally a 
good one. 

Frvuir.—We do not recollect any year in which the 
different fruits have been so abundant and of so fine a 
‘quality, as the last. The various stone fruits, particularly 
plums, have been uncommonly plenty and good. This 
‘may be in a great degree owing to the disappearence of 
ithe curculio, which for several years has been so deadly 
jan enemy to this description of fruits. Apples are gene- 
‘rally plenty. From Maine and New-Hampshire, we 
hear that best kinds are almost a drug. We should sup- 
pose they might be exported to good advantage. We be- 
lieve the apples of that region are generally found to 
keep better than most others, and are well liked in the 
southern markets. What better article can the farmers 
of Maine turn their attention to, than good winter apples 
for exportation ? 








THE POTATOE PLAGUE. 





The disease which has largely affected the potatoe 














nois, wheat in many cases did not fill well. The growth ¢ s P 
of straw was very great, but the prevalence of warm, wet) Crop in Europe and America during the last two or three 
weather occasioned much of it to fall down or rust. This) years, (though in this country chiefly during the last sea- 
was quite generally the case on rich land. On the up-|80n,) is exciting anxious inquiry among the community, 
lands of not so rich a quality, the crop was better and the and close observation among scientific men. Mr. Tesch- 
grain plumper and heavier. Taking the western States), macher of Boston has published the result of his observa- 
together, however, we think the wheat crop did not give||tions; and we now add the opinions of another gentle- 
an average yield per acre, though from the large quanti- | man of New-England, Prof. CHARLES T. JACKSON, who 
ty of ground sown, the aggregate product was not proba-, left the following hasty note in reply to inquiries made 
bly less than in any previous year. So of the country at}, While he was passing through this city: 
large; there was, ee as much wheat produced the || Albany, Sept. 23, 1844. 
past season as in any former one. | Dear S1r—While passing through the western part of 

InpDIAN CorkN.,—Although this crop did not appear so, New-York, my attention was called to a peculiar disease, 
promising in the fore part of the season, owing to the |which affects the potatoe plant this year, and having 
coldness and backwardness of the spring, yet the mild|/heard something about it in Michigan and Wisconsin, I 
and favorable weather of the latter part of the summer so|! was anxious to examine the first potatoe field where the 
well matured the plant, that the yield has generally been \disease could be witnessed. This I had an opportunity 
an uncommonly good one. In the northern and eastern||of doing in or near the village of Trenton, N. Y., where 
States, as well as in Canada, we feel justified in stating,!'a very intelligent farmer exhibited to me the ravages 
that so good a crop has not been generally got for seve-||which had been effected by it in his fields. The disease 
ral years. This is a crop of very great consequence to|| was first indicated by numerous small drops of honey 
all sections of the country, and for home consumption, is|\dew on the stems of the potatoe plant, about a month ago. 
undoubtecly of more value, every thing considered, than||'‘Then followed a rust, with death of the stems, and the 
any other kind of grain. Well has it been said by a dis-||disease was found to extend along the bark to the potatoe 
ar ne bom —— ~ it is ** meal, meadow, || tuber, which is a subterranean stem, and not a root as 
and manure. ‘he grain affords a most wholesome and; some have supposed. I observed that the potatoe began 
nutritive food for man and beast, the stalk and leaf afford, ||to rot next to the skin, and the disease pintaeied bmend 
when properly cured, a most excellent fodder for cattle ;|!in many cases to the depth of half an inch. No fruit or 
in fact, from no grain crop can so great an amount of | potatoe balls formed on any of the diseased plants, and 
sustenance be raised per acre, and from none can so good ||the vines looked parched and blackened as if they had 
a return be given to the land in the shape of manure. ibeen killed by frost. 

Oats.—This, as a grain crop, may be considered as|| I learned that where lime had been used in the propor- 
entitled to rank next to the preceding in importance. As| tion of about a table spoonful to the hill, that there no 


food for horses, especially those which are employed in||dlisease has appeared. Also, that after vines had become 


quick work, oats are preferable to any other grain, and 
constitute the most convenient food which can be given. 
The yield this year is generally good, in most sections. 


other grain. In some neighborhoods, barley might be 
cultivated more largely to good advantage. On soils to 


‘affected, the best remedy was to cut the stems off close to 


jthe ground. The good farmer in Trenton said that his 
l\erop had suffered very severely; and that where he had 
RYE AND BARLEY.—These are less cultivated than any | 


formerly raised average crops of 300 bushels to the acre, 
ihe shall this year realize but 50 bushels. The German 
population who depend on digging potatoes on shares, 


which it is well adapted, it will produce from forty to|| will severely suffer this season. I would invite yon, sir, 


fifty bushels per acre, The straw is excellent fodder for 
Sheep and cattle. 

Hay.—In the easterly part of Massachusetts, and some 
other sections, we have complaints that the crop of hay 
was much cut off by drouth, but taking the country to- 
gether, we think the crop was at least an average one, 
though the quality may not be so good. 

PoTATOEs.—This crop has suffered much in many dis- 
tricts from the epidemic which seems to be overspread- 
ing this country, as well as the old world. Considerable 





‘to inquire into the origin of the honey dew. I find vari- 
ous theories offered, but ncne of them are satisfactory. I 
‘have heard the disease of the potatoe ascribed to the age 
lof the plant, reproduced continually from tubers, but this 
icannot be the fact, for no such distinction can be found in 
ithe potatoes of various ages and kinds. The Yellow, 
|Red, Pink Eye and Chenangoes, have all equally suffered 
ithis year. No peculiarities of soils or of manures, appear 
‘to afford any explanation, for the plant appears to have 
‘been affected in one as much as another. 


alarm is justly excited from the prevalence of this dis-|| The potatoe crop in Wisconsin, as I learned from a 
ease. ‘I'o the northern portion of this country, as well as|/farmer just from there, has suffered severely, as have 


to a large portion of Europe, the potatoe crop cannot be!|those of Illinois and Michigan. 


C. T. JACKSON 
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THE PEA AND THE BUG. 





A gentleman in Pennsylvania sent some peas, supposed 
to be wild, to J. S. SKINNER, Esq., who forwarded them 
to Dr. G. B. SmirHof Baltimore, for inspection. Dr. S., 
in a letter to Mr. Skinner, says:—‘**I have no doubt the 
pea you kindly sent me, is a variety of the common gar- 
den pea, acclimated, if it be acclimated, accidentally, by 
the seed being distributed by birds, &e. The bug is the! 
genuine ‘pea-bug,’ Bruchus pisi, of Linneus, “and is! 
fully described by Harris, beginning at the bottom of | 
page 54 of his Treatise on Insects. I shall have the peas 
carefully raised next spring by some careful hand. Its 
appearance is the same every way, as that of the com- 
mon brown pea that we used to have in the north when 
I was a boy. It isa tolerable good pea, nothing very 
extraordinary one way or the othe» 

** You hatched the bugs by wearing the peas in your 
breeches pocket. You can hatch the bugs cat of any peas 
that were grown in this country, in the same way. We 
call it a bug—it is a weevil; what we call weevils, how-| 
ever, are not weevils—look into Harris. Is it not curi- 
ous, that the pea-bug or pea weevil, does not affect peas | 
grown in Europe? They have not that insect there. It, 
does not generally hurt the germinating principle of the 
pea.” 








| 











| 


SALT AS A FERTILIZER. 





Statements in regard to the action of salt, when applied | 
to the soil, are quite various, and sometimes ontradicto- 
ry. Some accounts would lead us to suppose that its op- 
eration is highly beneficial, while others seem to show| 
that its effects have been of an opposite nature. | 

In a paper read befcre the N. Y. Sarmer’s Club, by F.| 
MortTimMER Butter, Esq., a copy of which we ‘find in| 
the Farmer and Mechani ie, is some interesting suggestions| 
which tend to reconcile former discrepancies, and perhaps 





‘blood, the latter incapable of this transformation. 


NATURE OF FOOD, AND THE RELATIVE VAL- 
UE OF VEGETABLES AS FOOD. 





It seems to be generally conceded at the present time, 
that the principal value of any food for the purpose of 
nutrition, is depending on the azote or nitrogen it con- 
tains. This, Prof. Liebig, Mr. Madden, Prof. Johnston, 
and others, in the main agree on this point, as do Bous- 
singault and Bechsteim. Prof. Liebig says, “the sub- 
\stances of which the food of man is composed, may be 
‘divided into two classes; into nitrogenized and non-nitro- 
genized. ‘The former are capable of eonversion into 
The 
former may be called the elements of nutrition, the latter, 
elements of respiration.” Parts of the former are derived 
from vegetables. and are as follows: vegetable fibrine, 
vegetable albumen, and vegetable casine; to these are to 
be aided animal flesh, and animal blood. Parts of the 
latter, or the elements of respiraticn, are derived from 
both animals and vegetables, and are as follows: fat, 
starch, gum, cane sugar, grape sugar, sugar of milk, and 
some few other products. Liebig has demonstrated that 
the nitrogenized constituents of vegetable food, have a 
composition identical with that of the constituents of the 
blood; and that no nitrogenized compound, the composi- 
tion of which is different from fibrine, albumen, and ca- 
seine, can support the vital process of animals. Asa 
matter of practical utility to every farmer who keeps an- 


‘imals, we give from Boussingault, the following table, 


exhibiting the relative value of different kinds of food 
calculated on the amount of nitrogen they contain, or in 
other words, on the quantity of vegetable fibrine, aibu- 
men, and caseine they will furnish to the circulation. 





show the true theory on this subject. 

Mr. Butler entertains the idea, thai for salt to act ben-|! 
eficially, it is necessary that it should be combined with 
lime, or calcareous earth—that « whenever salt and lime} 
have been used together, the effect has been good: while 
on the other hand, where either is used alone, there is|| 
need of some other governing material, or the effect is! 
not good.” Mr. Butler supports this conclusion by rea-|i 
soning on the chemical properties of salt and lime—by} 
reference to several writers who speak of the beneficial | 
effects of the two substances when mixed i _aend | 
by some facts which have fallen under his own observa- 
tion. From an investigation of this subject, he was’! 
prompted “to use salt upon a field which had been ren-! 
dered caustic by an injudicious application of lime. 
Buckwheat, sown upon this field, had its roots so scorch-!| 
ed that the three acres yielded but four bushels of seed.’ 
Grass seeds were sown three several times on the field, | 
but, he observes, “did not take well, excepting in one || 
spot, where a single load of yard manure had been! 
strewn; this governed the lime; the Timothy grass came! 
in, and grew full five feet high.’ le 

‘¢ At this period,” (says Mr. Butler,) ‘coming into! 
charge of the field, I sowed it with about one bushel of 
fine salt to the acre; in less than two weeks time the clo- 
ver and timothy came in plentifully, and did well, 
pastured.”’ 


} 


| 
| 


In conclusion. Mr. Butler says—“ the agricultural facts | 


that have come to my knowledge have shown me, that 
salt has succeeded best upon lands naturally calcareous, | 
lands previously limed, or upon lands limed at the time. 
of its application. Salt, even when accompanied with 
lime or the carbonate of lime, must not be depended up| 
on for a crop in the absence of a due supply of organic | 
matter. 
earth, it then acts as an alkali, or in other words, the be- 


neficial results that follow its decomposition, depend up- || 


j 


on the action that the liberated alkali (soda) exercises up. 
on the organic matter of the soil.” 


fession. 


Salt is but a corrective when decomposed ji . . 
wn 7 the | y6 more bulk for the proper distention of the stomach. 
| 


Article. Am/’t per cent of Am /’t per cent Val.com- 
solid matter. of nitrogen. par’d with 
hay as 100. 
Hay from Red clover in flower, 83.4 1.76 60 
Hay of Vetches, - - - - 89. 1.41 74 
Lucern Hay,- - + + + + = 83.4 1.35 75 
(‘ommon Hay, - + - - eye 85.8 1.04 100 
Green Clover, - + + +/+ « 0 208 
|Potatoes, - - © + + e + 7.7 ~ 231 
,Green Lucerne, ‘ # © » a 
i a Ss ¢'w «ase ee "30 3 oH 
Wheat Straw, - . 2 2 = = 80.7 20 520 
\| Barley Straw, - + + + = - 89. “ap § a 
Oat Stvaw, - - - 2+ + «= = 79. 19 574 
Rye Straw, - - - 2 2 + + 87.8 17 611 
| Turneps. ae ee ely te ie 8.2 17 612 
\Beans,- 2+ +/+ © + « ee 92.5 5.11 20 
{| Veiches, ok a 85.4 4.37 24 
Kidney Beans,- + + - + = 95, 4.08 25 
i, entils, ae lace ee 9), 4.00 26 
Yellow Peas, - + - + = = 83.3 340 31 
\W heat Flour, - + + + + = Bs 2.27 46 
! Wheat Grain, - - + + + = 89.5 2.13 49 
|Ry e, -_ - = = = = = = @ R9, 2.04 6] 
|| Oats, -- ee #8 @ 5 «© 4 6 1,96 54 
| B: arle y Flour, 2 Bee Se 1.90 55 
Barlry de SR AE ae 86. 8 1.76 59 


| In this table Boussingault has taken good common hay 
lat 100 as the standard. Thus 60 lbs. of good hay from 
red clover in flower, is equal in nutriment to 100 lbs. of 
|,common hay, 281 of potatoes, or 520 of wheat or barley 
straw. The leguminous plants, such as the beans, vetch- 
es, lentils and peas, afford the most nitrogen, and every 
far mer knows they rank deservedly high in the scale of 
nutrition; still, as they are destitute, or nearly so, of the 


| 


| 


! 


| phosphates required forthe formation of bone, experience 
field |Proves they are the most useful when fed in connection 


with some of the cerealia, or grains. We believe that 
most farmers will find that their experience in feeding 
animals, agrees very well with the estimates of the ta- 
‘ble. Thus in soiling, 208 lbs. of green clover, or 347 of 
green lucerne will be found equal to 100 lbs. of hay, a re- 
sult which few will doubt who have made experiments 
in this mode of feeding. 46 Ibs. of wheat flour are equal 
in nutriment to 281 of potatoes; but the animal would 
fare better on the potatoes than the flour, as there would 





THE GAVEL, DEVOVED TO ODD FELLOWSHIP AND GE- 
‘NERAL LITERATURE. Three numbers of this work have 
||been issued. It isa well filled octavo of twenty-eight 
Edited by Rev. C. C. Burr. Published monthly 
at Albany, by John Tanner, at one dollar a year in ad- 
| vance. 


| pages. 
Envy is a turnkey by birth, and an executioner by pro- i} 
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DISEASE IN POTATOES. 


We see by the N. E. Farmer that Mr. Teschemacher 
continues his experiments with a view to ascertain the 
cause of the potatoe-malady. We have before stated that 
he has discovered a fungus attached to the potatoe. He 
is now of the opinion that the fungus is the cause of the 
disease. His reasons for this opinion are, that ‘* the 
fungus appears on the skin of the potatoe, and can be 
traced by its dark color penetrating from the outside by 
degrees into the sound inside, the outside fungus deve- 
loping itself first, and producing slime and rottenness, 
while the inside yet remains firm and sound. If the fun- 
gus resulted from the potatoes first becoming rotten and 
thus forming favorable circumstances for its vegetation, 
then the presumption is that we should sometimes, al- 
though perhaps rarely, find parts of the potatoe rotten 
without the fungus, which, I, at least, have not seen.” 
Mr. T. observes that he has often seen heaps of rotten 
potatoes, without having noticed this peculiar fungus, 
which cannot be mistaken on account of its peculiar 
smell. He thinks if it was a disease merely affecting the 
rotten potatoe, it would long ago have been observeil. 
In regard to the propagation of this fungus, Mr. Tesch- 
macher is induced to think, from the fact that the tops of 
potatoes have generally died down and thus indicated the 
disease, that it has been propagated by theseeds or spores 
floating in the atmosphere and attaching themselves to 
the stalk of the potatoe, on that vegetating, and extending 
downward to the point of junction with the tuber, there 
producing decay and the death of the upper part of the 
vegetable, and afterwards the decomposition of the tu- 
ber. 

In regard to the idea that insects have caused the defect 
in potatoes, Mr. Teschmacher observes, first, that the 
worms which have been found in them “are the same 








were burst open, and a gummy substance had oozed out. 
He thinks a similar effect was produced on the potatoes, 
and that the disease which has affected them is “ similar 
to rust or blight in grain.” 


Since writing the above we have met with the follow- 
ing explanation of mildew and honey-dew, in a report ofa 
lecture delivered by Mr. Heywood before a Farmer’s 
Club in England :—* The former he stated to be caused 
by the rapid evaporation of water from the leaves of plants 
after a wet spring, when the salts the water contained 
were left on the surface of such plants as were already 
nearly matured, while others which were ina growing 
state, appropriated them to their uses; hence ‘his effect 
on late sweedes and not on early ones. Honey-dew was 
caused by an excess of carbon in the plant, which could 
only occur in dry weather, when the other ingredients 
could not be furnished for it to combine with.” 





COMPOUND FOR FATTENING CATTLE. 





Flax-seed and oil-cake have long been considered very 
valuable for fattening cattle. The English farmers prize 
these articles highly, and great quantities are imported 
and used in the British Islands. Oil-cake is even carried 
from this country to fatten Englisi:s beef. One great ad- 
vantage which the English farmer thinks he derives from 
the use of it, is the improved quantity of the manure, 
and this is considered of such consequence as to balance 
a large portion of the expense of the cake. Flax-seed 
or linseed oil, has likewise been sometimes used, mixed 
with bran, Xc., for fattening animals, and the eifect has 
been a very rapid gain. We have occasionally used flax- 
seed for cattle with good advantage, by boiling it and 
mixing with meal, cut hay, &c. Werecollect the prac- 
tice of one man in particular, who, more than twenty 





which are found in all rotten potatoes from whatever|/years ago, was considered to have great success in fatten- 
cause the decay may arise,” and second that ‘ the pota-||ing cattle. He boiled a quantity of ground flax-seed, or 


toe decays previous to the worms appearing, for the|| 


instead of that, puiverized oil-cake, with potatoes, and 


worms are never found in the sound part of the potatoe||scalded in meal, (either from barley or corn,) in such 


eating their way in or depositing their eggs, and it is one) 
ly in the most rotten part that the worms exist, after the 
fungus has caused this decay.” 


Honry Dew.—We would call attention to the remarks| 
of Dr. JAcKson and Mr. Boyp, in this number, relative 
to the defect in potatoes having been occasioned by “ ho- 
ney dew.” The circumstance mentioned by Mr. Boyd, 
of the potatoes, over which a carpet was spread, remain- 
ing green and healthy, while the remainder of the field 
was destroyed or much injured, is worthy of particular 
remark. 

Respecting the nature or cause of ‘honey dew,” we 
believe neither philosophers nor agriculturists are entire- 
ly agreed. It has been said that this substance is the ex- 


‘quantity that when the mixture was cold it could be cut 
lout in pieces, and in that shape was given to the cattle 
while they were in their stalls. 

In the third volume of the American Farmer, is an ar- 
ticle by Nathan Landon, of Litchfield, Conn., on the sub- 
ject of feeding cattle with cut straw, oil-cake and flax- 


‘lseed. He says he fattened an ox and a three year old 
'\heifer, with less expense, even, than that of common 


‘keeping, by the following process. He says—*I boiled 
about two quarts of flax-seed and sprinkled on to cut 
straw, which had been previously scalded and seasoned 
with salt, together with some oil-cake and oat-meal, 
'working them together in a tub with a short pitch fork, 
till the whole became an oily mush. I fattened the heifer 





udations of insects called Aphides, or plant lice. That) firet—she was of ordinary size, and in good order to win- 


the sweet substance which is known to exude from these 
insects has been sometimes called “* honey dew,” is no 
doubt a fact; but that the ‘* honey dew” is always deriv- 
ed from the insects, we cannot believe. Fields of rye) 
and other grain, are sometimes struck with the « honey | 
dew,” when no signs of insects can be discovered. 

Several theories have formerly prevailed on this sub-! 
ject, but so far as we are acquainted, the most generally | 
received one at the present time is, that a peculiar state’ 
of the atmosphere occasions the bursting of the sap-ves-| 
sels of the plant, by which the sap is exuded to the out- 
side of the stalk and leaf. The sap there becoming acrid 
together with the derangement in the functions of the! 
plant, is supposed to occasion the blight or rust in grain. | 
And hence the prevalent idea that a ** honey dew” always’ 
precedes blight. 

We are not prepared to vouch for the correctness of 
the bursting of sap vessels, &c.—our own opinion is that 
the matter is not yet fully understood, and we would re- 
commend continued investigation and observation, and 
have no doubt additional light will be obtained. 

The communication of the Rev. Mr. Abbott, in a late 
number of the N. E. Farmer, seems to support the theo- 
ry mentioned by Dr. Jackson and Mr. Boyd. Mr. Ab- 
bott thinks that the wet and warm weather produced an 
overflow of sap. He found the stalks and leaves of oats 








iter. I gave her about three pecks, [of the mixture] 
which she ate voraciously, and in the course of four days, 
when the seed was gone, she was visibly altered. I fed 
her regularly in that way about two months, in which 
time she had eaten about one bushel of boiled flax-seed, 


|| with the other ingredients in proportion,—when she was 


butchered, she weigned 584 pounds, 84 pounds of which 
was tallow. She would not have sold before fattening 
for more than $16. I sold two quarters of her beef for 
'$18,13. She cost me not more than $10, exclusive of the 
ihay and straw she ate, which was chiefly scalded as above. 
'On the first of February I began with the ox. I fed him 
labout three months, but not altogether so well as I did 
the heifer. He digested about one pint of boiled flax- 
seed a day, prepared as above, which I suppose formed 
half the fat in these two cattle. The ox was short, mea- 
sured [girthed] seven feet two inches, and when killed, 
weighed 1082 pounds, and had 182 pounds of tallow. He 
cost me while fattening, twenty-five cents a day; he had 
previously cost me thirty-five cents. My nett gain in 
fattening these two cattle. was more thanall [ have cleared 
before in fattening oxen and cows in fifteen years; and 
this is owing, I think, chiefly to the use of flax-seed. 
I never fattened cattle that appeared so calm, so hearty, 
and digested all their food with so much natural ease and 
regularity as these. I kept my cows in the same way in 
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the month of March for one-third the expense of hay. | 
It makes excellent milk and butter.” 

We have lately seen frequent recommendations of an 
article used in England for fattening cattle, called 
‘* Warnes’ Compound.” Sir Charles Burrell, in a letter 
published in the Farmers’ Journal, gives an account of 
the mode of making this celebrated compound, from 
which we gather the following. It is said to be a very| 
economical and efficacious food. 

Ist. Let a quantity of linseed be reduced to fine meal, 
that is to say, let every seed be thoroughly broken. 2d. 
Put about 156 pounds of water into a copper, and let it| 
boil. 3d. Stir into the water quickly 2 Ibs. of the linseed | 
meal, and let it boil for about five minutes. 4th. Let 
63 lbs. of barley or bean meal be sprinkled upon the 
boiling mucilage by the hand of one person, while ano- 
ther as rapidly as possible stirs and works it in. The 
whole will now have assumed the form of a thick mess 
or pudding. The fire should be put out, and in a short 
time the food may be given to the cattle. When cold, 
the compound should be perfectly stiff. Many farmers 
put it into moulds like those used for bricks while hot. | 
The compound is generally given in small quantities at 1 
first, and increased at pleasure—for the first week, 5 lbs. | 
or 7lbs. per day, when according to the size of the ani-|| 
mal and quality of other food given, the quantity may be| 
increased to 14 Ibs, 21 lbs, or 28 lbs per day. To make’) 
cattle compound with potatoes or white carrots, nothing || 
more is required than, after having been properly steamed | 
or boiled, to remove them from the vessels, as hot as pos- ] 
sible, into a trough, then sprinkle some linseed meal upon! 
them, and knead the whole into a mass with the rammer. | 
The compound may be put hot into the moulds and made || 
into cakes, or used from the trough. Less labor will be) 
required, if the roots are removed from the cooking ves- | 
sels in small quantities, and incorporated with the meal. | 
The proportions must be left to circumstances and to the! 
cost at which cattle are intended to be fed. The effect) 
of giving only one pound of linseed meal per day to a. 
bullock, when incorporated with potatoes or carrots, will 
soon become visible; but if a pound or two more were) 
added, the animal would fatten at a rate which those alone || 
who watched the proceedings could believe. 





| 





| 
| 
CURING MEAT. | 








The difference between doing a thing right, or doing || 
it wrong, is perhaps nowhere more obviously shown 
than in curing salted provisions. There are few people, 
who do not relish a slice of nice ham, or corned beef; 
and many a good housewife can speak of the various ad- 
vantages, in the mysteries of cookery, which belong to), 
well-cured, clear, pickled pork. It is a very easy mat- | 
ter to have all these things of good quality, yet it is too, 
often the case that we find them put up or managed in so _, 
careless a manner, that they are either actually unwhol- | 
some, or in such condition that they can only be eaten by \| 
persons of the strongest appetites. I) 

Hams.—The following mode of preparing hams, we), 
have practiced for several years, and can with confi- | 
dence recommend it to others. | 

For every one hundred pounds of meat, take five pints 
of good molasses, (or five pounds brown sugar,) five, 
ounces saltpetre, and eight pounds rock salt—add three )) 
gallons of water, and boil the ingredients over a gentle || 
fire, skimming off the froth or scum as it rises. Conti-|| 
nue the boiling till the salt, &c. is dissolved. Have the) 
hams nicely cut and trimmed, packed in casks with the || 
shank end down, as the pickle will thus strike in better. 
When the pickle, prepared as above, is sufficiently cool, | 
pour it over the hams. They may lie in pickle from two || 
to six weeks, according to the size of the pieces, or the |, 
state of the weather—more time being required in cold, |, 
than in warm weather. Beef or mutton-hams, intended | 
for smoking and drying, may be cured according to this || 
mode, anid will be found excellent. | 

Much of the goodness of hams depends on smoking. }, 
They should be hung at such a distance from the fire, as) 
not to be heated. They should also be hung up with the, 
shank end downward, as this will prevent the escape of 
their juices by dripping. Small hams, wanted for imme-'| 


diate use, will answer with two weeks’ smoking, but 
larger ones, and those wanted for keeping, should be smo- 
ked four weeks or more. 

Different articles are used for smoking. Perhaps saw- 
dust from hard wood, where it can be conveniently had, 
is on the whole to be preferred. Corncobs are first rate, 
and are said by some to make the “* sweetest” smoke of 
anything. Chips of maple and hickory, or the small 
twigs and branches of those kinds of wood, do well. 

Hams are sometimes cured by adding pyroligneous acid 
to the pickle, but having had no experience with this 
mode, we cannot speak of its advantages. Another mode, 
which we have seen practiced, is to smoke the barrels or 
casks in which the hams are to be kept, and let them re- 
main in pickle till wanted—only taking them out a suffi- 
ciently long time before using, to ow them to drain 
properly. The barrels are smoked by being placed over 
small fires of chips, cobs, &c. for several hours. The 
essence of smoke which is thus imbibed by the barrel, is 
imparted to the pickle and thence to the meat. 

Berer.—The best pieces for corning, are the plates, 
ribs and briskets. Pack the pieces in casks, giving a 
very slight sprinkling of salt between each piece. Then 
cover the meat with a pickle made by boiling together, 
in 4 gallons of water, 8 lbs. salt, 3 lbs. brown sugar, 3 
oz. saltpetre, 1 oz. pearlash, for 100 Ibs. meat. Keep a 
heavy flat stone on the meat, that it may be well immers- 
ed in the pickle. Beef packed in this manner will keep 
a year, and will rather improve than grow worse. 

Another mode recommended by a gentleman of long 
experience in the packing of beef and pork, is the fol- 
lowing: F or 100 Ibs. beef take 4 lbs. brown sugar, 4 oz. 
saltpetre, and 4 quarts of fine Liverpool salt—mix all in- 
timately together, and in packing, sprinkle it evenly over 
the meat. Add no pickle, the dissolving of the salt, &c. 
with the juices of the meat, will be sufficient. Keep the 
meat closely pressed together by agood weight. Weare 
assured that this is the best mode of packing beef that is 
intended for keeping over the summer, and that the qua- 
lity of the meat is unexceptionably fine. 

CLEAR PORK.—For this we prefer clear salt and water. 
After having divided the hog, take off the shoulders and 
hams, and all the lean meat, eut the sides crosswise into 
strips, four or five inches wide, and after covering the 
bottom of the cask with salt, pack the strips in layers set 
edgewise as closely as possible round the cask, with plen- 
ty of salt between each layer. Whenthe cask is full and 
has settled for a day or two, put in cold water enough to 
fairly cover the pork. There is no danger of using too 
much salt for clear pork—no more will be taken up by 
the meat than is needed, and the remainder is safely left 
and may be used in packing a new parcel. 

BEEF AND PorRK FOR THE ENGLISH MARKETS.—A 
great obstacle to the introduction of our beef and pork in- 
to England, has formerly been the bad condition in which 
these articles have been put up. It appears, however, 
from a table of exports from the port of New-York, that 
there has been a considerable increase in the exportation 
of both beef and pork during the present year—there ha- 
ving been sent out from that port alone, 30,015 bbls. more 
of beef, and 37,903 bbls. more of pork, than in 1843. 
This increase of exports is thought to be mainly attributa- 
ble to the introduction of our provisions in England. 
The improved condition of our beef in particular, it is 
said, has caused it to be rapidly gaining favor with the 
English consumer. And as we pay more attention to 
packing and become better acquainted with the English 
mode, the trade will no doubt become every year of more 
consequence. Our Cheese is also becoming an article of 
considerable importance for exportation to England, and 
when our dairymen can be induced to pay that attention 
to its manufacture, which is necessary to affapt it to the 
English market, the exports will probably greatly in 
crease, 





CoNNECTICUT FARMER.—A new Series of this paper, 
published at New-Haven, was commenced on the Ist 
Noy. It it well printed, on new type, and published se- 
mi-monthly, at $1.00 a year, by J. M. PATTEN. 


Bury not your faculties in the sepulchre of idleness 
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INFLUENCE OF WATER ON THE TEMPERA- 
TURE OF SOILS, 





It is well known that a really wet soil, as well asa 
very dry one, is unproductive. The various operations 
of an excess of water in checking vegetation, are not all, 
perhaps, easily told, but there is no doubt that one of the 
most important of its injurious effects, is the low tempe- 
rature which it induces in the soil. It is very common, 
when speaking of soils, to couple the term wet with cold, 
as such a soil is ‘* wet and cold.” Now the popular idea 
expressed in this case, is undoubtedly correct—that is, a 
wet soil, is of course acoid one. Several reasons why 
this is so, might be given; one of which is, that the de- 
gree of temperature which would otherwise communi- 
cate heat to the soil, produces evaporation, by which the 
heat is abstracted from the soil and dissipated in the air. 
There are other causes for the deleterious action of an 
excess of water in soils, but whatever they may be, it 
will be readily admitted that a removal of the evil by 
thorough draining, is expedient. In an essay by Josiah 
Parkes, published in the Journal of the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society, we find the philosophy of this subject illus- 
trated in a manner more clear and satisfactory, than we 
have before met with. Mr. Parkes observes— 

** As heat is generally considered to be an impondera- 
ble body, we are without the means of ascertaining di- 
rectly by weight or measure, the quantity of heat absorb- 
ed from soil by the evaporation of water. The follow- 
ing illustration of it will, however, be familiar enough to 
the mind of the engineer, and will also, I think, enable 
intelligent farmers to form an idea of its immense 
amount.” 


“If we suppose the rain falling on the surface of an 
acre of land ina year to be 30 inches in perpendicular 
depth, it would amount to 108,900 cubic feet—3,038 tons; 
which, spread over a twelve-month, gives an average of 
298 cubic feet—84 tons, or 18,647 lbs. per diem. This 
weight of water would require for its diurnal evaporation 
—supposing it were all carried off by that means—the 
combustion of 24 cwt. of coals, as ordinarily used under 
the steam boiler, or one cwt. per hour per acre, throughout 
the year! We thus obtain some idea of the abstraction 
of heat from land under the circumstances of perfect aque- 
ous repletion and stagnation, and there are too many soils 
approaching them. We may alsoimagine the depression 
of the terrestrial temperature consequent on the abstrac- 
tion of so much heat from the mass of the soil—a depres. 
sion which must ever be in proportion to the excess of 
water present in the soil, over and above the due comple- 
ment required for the supply of vegetation. Soils in that 
state must necessarily be very cold in the spring months, 
and much colder at the time of the commencement of ve- 
getation, and throughout the summer, than well drained 
or naturally drier lands. If we knew the capacity for 
heat of any given soil, and the weight of water mixed 
with it in excess, it would be easy to determine, very 
nearly, the depression of temperature caused by its eva- 
poration. We know that the heat of a pound of water in 
its gaseous state, that is steam,would keep down the tem- 
perature of 1,000 Ibs. of earth one degree; of 500 Ibs. two 
degrees, and so on.” 

** Secondly, excess of humidity obstructs the absorp- 
tion of heat by the solid matter of the soil. Water in a 
quiescent state, is one of the worst conductors of heat with 
which we are acquainted. If it be warmed on the sur- 
face—anil it derives, when mixed with soil, nearly all its 
heat from the sun‘s rays—water transmits little or no heat 
downwards.°? 

** Tf a mass of water be heated from below, the whole 
quickly attains an uniform temperature by reason of mo- 


tion excited amongst its particles. The lowest stratum, |! 


when heated, becomes of less specific gravity than that 
resting upon it, and the heavier superincumbent portions 
descend and push that which has been warmed, upwards. 
Much of the heat of the sun’s rays, is, therefore prevent- 


ed by excess of water from entering into, and being trans-| 


mitted through, the mass of the soil.” 

Rk, Thirdly, water is a powerful radiator of heat, that is 
it cools quickly. All bodies, whether fluid or solid, pos- 
sess peculiar powers of emitting or radiating heat, and 


water is esteemed by the late Professor Leslie—in which 
opinion he has been joined by other philosophers—to 
stand at the head of radiating substances.” 

*«* The phenomena of the production of cold by radia- 
tion and evaporation, are essentially exemplified by the 
well known experiment of exposing water, warm enough 
to give off visible vapor, in One saucer, and an equal 
bulk drawn from a well in another saucer. ‘The former 
on a sharp frosty morning, will be found to exhibit soon 
est. Boiling water thrown on the ground, will freeze 
sooner than cold water. The cooling powers of evapo- 
ratior and radiation combined, and if radiation chiefly, or 
solely, are represented in .his experiment by the order 
of congelation in the two vessels in time; but the differ- 
ence in the quantity of heat omitted from each of them, 
is immense, as appears from what is stated above with 
reference to the constituent heat of vapor.” 


‘‘ Fourthly, as the temperature of water diminishes du- 
ring the night, or in the day time, according to the vary- 
ing conditions of the atmosphere, by radiating its heat to 
the heavens, its specific gravity increases; and the super- 
ficial stratum which is first cooled, immediately descends 
by reason of its augmented density. This film of cooled 
and heavier water is as quickly replaced by relatively 
warmer and lighter portions which become cooled in turn 
and successively sink. Water, therefore, though a non- 
conductor of heat downwards, when warmed on the sur- 
face, becomes a ready vehicle of cold in that direction, 
when cooled on the surface; and this cooling process may 
even continue, under fitting circumstances, until the 
whole of a given mass is reduced to the low temperature 
of 42 deg., at which point, water attains its maximum 
density. The further descent of cold through this pro- 
cess, would then cease; but the refrigeration occasioned 
by it must effect all soils, to a greater or less degree, 
which hold water in excess, that is, when ina siate of 
stagnancy near to the surface. Those soils only can be 
exempt from this chilling influence which are not natu- 
rally retentive of water, or which are artificially and 
deeply drained. Thus excess of water conduces to the 
production of cold in soil by means of several independ- 
ent, vigorous, and ever active properties.” 

‘‘On the other hand, when a soil is naturally so po- 
rous, or is brought into such condition by art, that rain- 
water can sink down into the earth, it becomes acarrier, 
an alert purveyor, instead of a robber of heat; and tends 
to raise, permanently, the temperature of the mass of use- 
ful soil; and this more particularly and beneficially, du- 
ring the vegetative season. Rain-water, at that time, 
conveys downwards the more elevated superficial heat 
of the soil, and imparts it to the subsoil in its course to 
the drains; it leaves the soil in a fit state to receive fresh 
doses of rain, dew, and air, and ina better condition to 
absorb and retain heat, at the same time that it promotes, 
in other ways, its fertility and productiveness; but a con- 
sideration of the chemical effects attributable to the con- 
tinual circulation and renewal of water and air is foreign 
to the present discussion.” 

‘‘In order to render the change of water perfect, and 
its action uniform throughout a field, all drains should be 
deeper than the active or worked soil, and covered. Su- 
perficial drainage is comparatively of little value. If 
drains are open, much of the rain precipitated onthe sur- 
face necessarily passes into them before it has permeated 
the whole mass; consequently it carries off with it heat, 
which would have been usefully employed in warming 
the lower strata. If drains are not deeper than the work- 
‘ed bed, water remains before in a staghant state, which 
{must chill the roots of plants and diminish the tempera- 
‘ture of the superincumbent mass.” 


| 











Crops tv Ir.inots.—Extract of a letter from H. A. 
| Cyrus, Esq. dated Houston, Oct. 17—‘* In Adams coun- 
‘ity, the past season, the crops have been, of wheat, about 
jan average; oats, good; corn and potatoes, poor, say 
‘two-thirds of an ordinary crop; these last, in part of this 
and the adjoining counties, are very inferior—had well 
nigh proved a failure; but in other places are very fine. 
‘It has snowed more or !ess, for three days past, and the 
||ground is now covered frora 3to 4 inches. This is ax 
early start for winter, i middle Ilinois.” 
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B. WOODCOCK’S SELF-SHARPENING PLOW—(Fig. 99.) 





In reference to this plow, the manufacturers enumerate the following advantages: 

“ Ist. Individuals who have used it, say its draught is about one-third less than other plows—two horses doing 
the work of three. 2d. It is constructed so as to turn a fur1ow against a moderate hill equally as well as on level 
ground, or down hill, and competent judges say it is superior to either the Crane, Hornet, Bull, Crockett, Franklin, 
Peacock, Patent-lever, or any other plows they have used, as it performs with more ease to man and horse, and 
makes better work. It turns the furrow round on the top and hollow below, thus leaving the plowed surface more 
exposed to the action of the harrow, than other plows, and gives the vegetable matter a better chance to decompose 
than if turned flat or irregular. 3d. It is comparatively free from choking or carrying dirt, and is said to make the 
ground more productive than other plows. 4th. It admits of three kinds of points and two kinds of shares, (but 
one point and one share being used on it at the same time,) of which the following is a description: First, the me- 
tal point, (fig. 1,) can be turned upside down when the under side wears round, at which time other points become 
useless, and thus repeated until worn out. The second (fig. 2,) is arenewable point, made of cast or wrought iron, 
and is formed to receive a piece of iron or steel on the end secured by arivet. The third (fig. 3,) is also renewa- 
ble, and made of wrought or cast iron, with a V formed piece of iron or steel on the end fastened with a rivet. 
These can be renewed with little expense. The first share (fig. 4,) has two edges, and turns laterally. Whenthe 
outer edge wears dull, the inner edge may be turned out. The second share, (fig. 5,) is self-sharpening, with one 
edge, which, when beveled below, can be turned end for end and thus throw the beveled side up. Cne metal point 
and share costing 25 cents, can plow 40 or 50 acres of good ground, to which fact hundreds can testify. 5th. The 
cutter, (fig.5,) is made in a triangular form with three sharp edges; when the front edge wears dull, the under edge 
may be turned in front, then the third, until worn out. ‘Thus the friction parts of the plow are renewed with little 
expense, as it is in detached pieces.””> These plows are manufactured by B. Woodcock & Co. Wheeling, Va. 
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INDUCEMENTS TO EMIGRATION TO VIRGINIA.||the markets of Richmond, Fredericksburg, and the Dis- 
f trict of Columbia. To our northern friends, then, who 
To THE EpiTor oF THE CULTIVATOR—HavVing obser-||contemplate emigrating to the west, we would say— 
ved in the newspapers that there is a growing disposition ||«« Come hither, and see !” A. 
among our northern friends, who are inclined to emi- Fredericksburg, Va., Nov., 1844. 
grate, to turn their attention to Maryland and Virginia, I 
have thought it might be acceptable to some of your nu- 
merous readers, to have laid before them descriptions of 
locations in Virginia, that hold out inducements to emi- 
grants. I shall therefore, in this communication, endea-|} Mr. L. TuckeEr—Among the various speculations re- 
vor to lay before them a brief description of a region in)|specting the disease of the late potatoe crop, I have re- 
Virginia, with which I am well acquainted, and also|/cently heard a cause assigned, which appears to me more 
point out some of the inducements it offers to emigrants. |satisfactory than any I have seen in print. It seems that 
Ist. The region to be described.—Its south-western||on the night of the 15th of August last, there was a ‘ ho- 








DISEASE OF THE POTATOE. 








boundary lies about five miles N. N. E. of Fredericks- 


burg, Virginia; its north and north-eastern boundary, 


about fourteen miles from the same place, extending from 
Potomac Creek to Aquia Creek, about nine miles in a 
northern direction, and stretching westerly from Poto- 


ney dew,” as it is called, a glutinous exhalation with a 
|| sweet taste, which settled on the herbage and leaves of 
‘\the trees throughout this region of country. 

| A neighbor of mine informs me that a farmer of his 
|acquaintance in Hartford county, on the afternoon before 











mac river about twelve miles. jor: falling of this dew, removed a carpet which his fa- 
2d. The inducements offered to emigrante.—In this re-|/ mily had spread out on his grass, and spread it on a part 
gion wee pag 4 all the _« of soil, that - i - a ser — ae Suen eae 
commonly found in Virginia. ere are some ten to fl -\|¢ e folowing fight and morning, ana that alter the tops 
teen thousand acres of land that might be purchased, at of the potatoes in the rest of the patch had entirely decay- 
prices varying from two to six dollars per acre, and some), ed, the tops which had been covered by the carpet, con- 
good situations that might be procured on long, and in || tinued green until fall; and that while the rest of thecrop 
other respects, very favorable leases. Near the middle || almost wholly rotted, the part under the carpet gave a 
of this district, as we proceed from the Potomac wester-| sound and abundant yield. Another neighbor informs me 
ly, are found inexhaustible deposites of the best blue | that on the morning when the “honey dew” appeared, 
marl and green sand, the efficacy of which, asa manure, || he heard a farmer say that it would kill the potatoes. 
has been tested, and its fertilizing effects may be seen by|| Now this “‘ honey dew” is a phenomenon of which I 
any who would visit this region in the months of May |never before heard, but to you and most of your readers, 
and June. By the use of this marl and other resources) it is probably familiar. It seems at all events, if it pre- 
for manure, that are found here in great abundance, di-)) vailed over the eastern and middle States at the time men- 
a, "s rye paneer 1 “a might soon si et sen ne. to gown a rational and oe, solution of the 
stored to a high degree of fertility. ere also, are found |much vexed question. A glutinous substance covering 
never failing springs of excellent water, and many of the||the potatoe tops at the period of their most luxuriant ve- 
locations are as healthy as any in Virginia, and most of |getation, would stop the pores and cause sudden death. 
them more heathy than those usually selected by emi-, The disease and death of the tops, would cause the tubers 
grants to the west. | to decay in the precise manner they have done. Please 
The Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Rail-||give your views on this subject. and oblige 
road, _ passes through the middle of this district, thus! Yours, JoHN BoypD, 
bringing it within easy and rapid communication, with|| . Winchester, Ct., Nov. 6, 1844. 
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TAPLIN’S HORSE POWER—(Fig. 100.) 





It will be seen by the report of the Committee of the State Agricultural Society, that the above horse power, the 
patentee of which received the first premium at the Agricultural Fair at Poughkeepsie, can be propelled by two 
horses with sufficient power, and afford sufficient speed, for threshing under al! ordinary circumstances. ‘I'here are 
however, six spaces in which horses may operate; so that almost any amount of power may be generated, and this 
power is applied directly to the friction rollers, in the pinion which carries the speed wheel, without a complica- 
tion of machinery. Another decided advantage which this horse power possesses over most others, is the ease with 
which it can be taken down and moved; it can be carried in a one horse wagon, and one man can set it up ready 
for operating in fifteen minutes; all repairs can be done with trifling expense, by any common blacksmith. These 
horse powers have been thoroughly tested, and good judges of machinery give it as their opinion that the principle 
is the best in operation. ‘These herse powers are made by [lull & Co., Tribe’s Hill, Montgomery Co. N. Y., who 
have purchased of the patentee the right of the Counties of Albany, Schenectady, Montgomery and Greene, and will 
manufacture to order, Horse Powers and Thresners on short notice. Cc. D. 


QUEENS COUNTY AG. SOCIETY. creasing prosperity for our County Society. The premi- 
ums awarded for the year will amount to about $300. 
Mr. Tucker—Onur third annual Fair and Cattle Show|} Oyster Bay, Oct. 19, 1844. a Y. 
was held in the village of Jamaica on the 10th inst. A 
thrilling interest was evinced by the thousands of enligh- 
tened agriculturists assembled on the occasion, by a most! 
admirable and gratifying display of fine stock, of which «I want to know if you believe in th is book-farming,” 
the show of brood mares and thorough bred cows, was | said a neighbor, as he walked into the room, where I sat 
most extensive—some of them were of superior symme-) reading the Cultivator. 
try and fineness, and highly creditable to the farmers of || «« Be sure I do,” was the reply. 
the county,equalling in many respects,the exhibition atthe | «« Well, I don’t; I never took an agricultural paper in 
late Fair at Poughkeepsie, where, had they been exhibited, || my life. There is B. S. of W , '¥ho came into this 
they would doubtless have taken the first premiums. A si-|/country, fifieen years ago, and had to buy fifty acres of 
milar opportunity I trust will not be permitted again to pass||land on credit. He has cleared that ap, and added from 














BOOK FARMING—A FACT. 








unheeded, yet to overcome which, we have two obsta-| 
cles to surmount—one is, many of our best agriculturists; 
are Quakers, who hold to the belief that all competition! 
for money, is gambling—another is, a happy conscious-| 


time to time, till he now owns two hundred acres—has 
good buildings, and money at interest. He always has 
good crops. He has averaged tweaty-firve bushels of 
wheat to the acre for several years; it is the same with 





ness, characteristic of the inhabitants of the county, that!/all his other crops. While his neighbor E. W. has not 
they are well content with their situation, and that they! raised more than seven bushels of wheat to the acre, and 
have the only or best place of existence within the |some of his other crops he never harvests. I would give 
bounds of their daily occupation. Such local feelings, I)| more for the experience of B.S. than for all the book- 
trust soon will give place to a desire to promote the ge-!/ farming and farming by rule in the world.” 

neral govu, and all endeavor by their individual exer- | “ Very well, sir, now let me have a wora. This ‘ex- 
tions to make future exhibitions as great as possible, | perience’ of B. S. of which you speak, (i. e. the method 
where the young can view the best stock, agricultural he adopts to raise twenty-five where his neighbor raises 
products, &c., from the north, the south, the middle and seven bushels of wheat, and other crops in proportion,) 
the west, assembled at one common meeting. ‘The re-||if written out and published, would be the very essence 
sult of which, must be to those having the best, a grati-|/of book-farming, which you so much despise, and might 
fying consolation to themselves, and afford to others the|| benefit others as well as you. And then, secondly, I 
best opportunity for improvement. The show of choice)! know this B. S. also, and it gives me pleasure to inform 
fruits and agricultural products, surpassed every previesis | you that he is a regular subscriber to, and constant read- 
exhibition, and was all that could be desired to please |er of three standard agricultural papers-—the ‘ Cultivator,’ 
the most fastidious. The show of flowers was most) the ‘ New Genesee Farmer,’ and the ‘ Western Farmer,’ 
charming; and their arrangement called forth loud and) while this same E. W. will not have an agricultural pa- 
hearty praises to the “ Fair,” among which was a Cornu- || per in his house, partly because he does not ‘ believe in 


copia, tastefully arranged of Dahlias, Roses, and other 
choice and beautiful flowers. The horn was well filled, 
out of which was pouring an abundant stream of.Catawba 
and Isabella grapes, peaches, Seckel pears, strawberries, 
&c., reaching to the table. 

The display of fancy productions was of exceeding 
taste and skill, conferring exalted credit on the lady cun- 
tributers. 

The Address, delivered by the Hon. Gabriel Furman, 
of Kings Co., was replete with interest. He spoke of 
Agriculture as of the most dignified, laudable, and impor- 





tant pursuit of man. The uniform harmony and good or- 
der which prevailed throughout the day, evinced an in- 


book-farming,’ and partly because he cannot afford to take 
‘such a paper.” 

Here the man suddenly remembered his errand, which 
was to borrow an improved harrow, a plan of which I 
had found in my paper, and which he was pleased to say, 
«‘ did the work so much better than mine,” (his)—+so the 
subject was dropped. I intend to speak to him again, 
ere long. H, 
Ohio, Oct. 1844. 





LocKep Jaw IN Horses.—It is said that pouring wa- 
‘ter along the back from a watering-pot, for a considera 
ible time without intermission, will effect a cure. 
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PEDIGREES OF COL. RANDALL'S SHEEP. 





Mr. L. Tucker—I enclose you the pedigrees of the 
Merino sheep on which I drew the first premiums of the 
State Agricultural Society at the late Fair at Poughkeep- 
sie. 

My object is, incidentally, to save myself the trouble 
of answering almost daily inquiries on the subject, but, 
mainly, to throw light on an important, and among those 
who have not particularly investigated it, a mooted sub- 
ject, viz. whether there are or are not now in the United 
States, pure blooded descendants of the early importations 
of Spanish Merinoes. Some have supposed there were 





none remaining; others, that the whole number remain- 
ing are confined to the flock of Hon. Wm. Jarvis. ‘That 
Consul Jarvis has them, cannot be denied, unless we! 
would put bare conjectures against the direct testimony of 
a man who concededly stands before the public unsulli- 
ed in every relation of life. ‘That others also have them, | 
I will proceed to show by the positive testimony of va- 





rious gentlemen, a portion of whom are well known to 
the public, and whose character and standing is not infe-| 
rior to that of any in the United Siates. | 

I have, for brevity, confined myself to the representa-' 
tives of but a single family in my flock; though I have} 
other strains of blood, the purity of which is equally sus- 
ceptible of proof, and which I know to be accompanied | 
with equal value in the individual. 





Andrew Cock of Flushing, Long Island, purchased im-|| 


ported Merino sheep of Richard Crowninshield, and va- 
rious Other importers. In 1823, he sold his flock to Hon. | 
Charles Rich, whom many will recollect as a former 
member of Congress, from Vermont, and Leonard Be-| 
dell, both of Shoreham of that State. John T. and Charles’ 
Rich, sons of Charles Rich, senior, inherited their father’s 
fleck. John T. has kept his portion of it pure to the pre- 
sent day. Charles kept his pure for a period, but wheth-. 


er he has to the present day, or whether he retains them | 


ai all, lam not informed. Bedell kept his flock pure to 
the time of his death, at and shortly previous to® which | 
time, portions of it fell into the hands of ‘various breed-| 
ers, several of whom have preserved it pure to the pre-| 
sent time. 


Barnum, M. C. W. Wright, and some other individuals || 
own descendants of the Cock flock, wich have been pre- | 


served pure and unmixed, a portion ot them from any 
other blood—a portion of them from any other blood ex-| 
cepting that of Consul Jarvis’s importation, by the use of | 
rams regularly attested by Consul Jarvis to be pure de- 
scendants of his imported Spanish sheep. The ewes of | 
mine which received the State Society's first and second 
premiums at Poughkeepsie, were got by ‘“ Fortune,” 
dams pure b.ed ewes of the Rich or Cock stock, owned 
by 8S. W. Jewett. 

The fpllowing statement ky the Hon. Effingham Law- | 
rence, of Long Island, (who acted as Chairman of the 


fine wooled sheep committee at the 2d State Fair at Al-|| 
bany—who has owned, bred and sold more pure bred | 
Merinoes, and possesses a greater knowledge of the early | 


importation of them, than almost any other individual in! 
the United States,) shows the kind of sheep possessed by 
Andrew Cock, his skill as a breeder, and his integrity as| 
a man. 
Judge Lawrence’s Statement. 

Yours is duly received, in which you refer toa convérsation we had, 
on the subject of Merino sheep, and particularly of the quality and pu- | 
rity of the flock of Andrew Cock, who was my near neighbor, We 





John T. Rich, S. W. Jewett, Gen. Jasper | 


ling, Long Island. Accompanying said sheep, Mr. Bedell brought a 
certificate that came with the sheep from Spain I have read said 
certificate, which gave a full description of th: ». eep purchased in 
Spain. with guaranties of their purity of blood, which was regularly at- 
tested by the American Consul then in the Spanish or Portugese do- 
minions. ¥Ithereby had satisfactory evidence that they were all of 
this importation, and that many of them brought to this town, were 
the identical sheep imported. The certificate, I am confident, descri- 
bed them as from the Paular flock. The ewe that was the dam of 
Mr. Jewett’s buck Fortune, was a pure descendant of this imported 
flock above described. Ihave preserved this flock pure to this day, 
which amounts’to more than five hundred. Some oe the flock have 
been recently crossed by bucks of the importation of Consul Jarvis, 
which said bucks were purchased from the flock of, and regularly at- 
tested by said Jarvis, as being pure Spanish Merinoes. 
Shoreham, 1844. ‘ JOHN T. RICH. 





Statement of Hon. S. H. Jennison, (late Governor of Vermont.) 

I certify that I am personally and intimately acquainted with John 
T. Rich of Shoreham, Vt., the signer of the above certificate, and that 
hia statements are entitled to full credit. 

I further certify that Leonard Bedell, late of Shoreham, deceased, 
was a near neighbor to me, and [ recollect learning from him many 
ince since of his purchase of the flock of merino sheep, on Long Is- 
and, as stated by Mr. Rich. I have several times seen the certificate 
mentioned by Rich in the possession of said Bedell. I have reason te 
believe the portion of the font Island flock, purchased by the late 
| Hon. Charles Rich, and now kept by John T. Rich, have been pure as 
jhe states. I was well acquainted with the portion of the flock kept by 
| Bedell, having handled them on several occasions between 1824 and 
| 1830. Some ofthe ewes in the flock were pointed out to me as impor- 
|ted ones, which were toothless and very o'd, between the dates above 
jnamed. I have several times had bucks from the flock, and never 
‘entertained a doubt of their being pure bred Spanish Merinos. Mr. 
| Bedell called them, and I think the certificate named them, as of the 
| Paular Breed. S. H. JENNISON. 
Shoreham, 1844. 


Charles A. Hurlbert’s Statement. 


| I certify that I lived near neighbor to Leonard Bedell, inthe town of 
‘Shoreham, Vt., in the year 1823, and that during that year Mr. Bedell 
drove a lot of sheep from Long Island, purchased of Andrew Cock. 

| From 1823, until the decease of Mr. Bedell, a period of fifteen yea 

I lived in his family, and had the charge of his sheep. Mr. Kedel 
|kept none other but full blooded sheep of the Cock flock, and I was 
perfectly familiar with a number of them always asserted by him to 
|have been originally imported. They had a distinctive mark as,sucn, 
= attested marks and ring of copper in their ears, and were very 
oll, 

Mr. Bedell also had the original Spanish certificate of their purity of 
‘blood, attested*by the American Consul, These sheep were preser 
ved by Mr Betlell, entirely free from admixtnre with any other blood. 
' Previous to his decease, I selected about eighty of his ewes, which I 
|afterwards drove to Monkton, and finally disposed of to S. W. Jewett 
of Weybridge. CHARLES A. HURLBEKT 

Monkton, 1844. 
| Gen. Barnum’s Statement. 


I hereby certify that I was born, and lived in the neighborhood of 
|Mr. Leonard Bedell, during his residence in this town; that I well re- 
jmember the flock of Spanish Merino sheep which he drove from 
| Long Is'and 21 or 22 years ago; that I was familiarly acquainted with 
this flock of sheep until his decease iu 1838, having assisted in shear- 
ing them every year during that time with the exception of three or 
jfonr. Mr, Bedell had a certificate of the lineage of the sheep from 
Spain, certifyingtheir purity of blood, which | have several times read; 
and Tam confident that it described them to be Paular, from the flock 
of “Don Manuel de Godoy, Prince of Peace,” &c. Mr. Bedell, though 
repeatedly urged to sell ewes, utterly refused, though repeatedly offer- 
jed high prices by myself and others; nor @id he part with any until 
ithe last years of his life. I now live on the farm formerly owned and 
joccupied by him, and possess a large portion of the above described 
flock. Tam confident that it has not been crossed with Saxons, or 
any other breeds of sheep in this country, JASPER BARNUM. 
Shoreham, 1444. 














Levi Rockiwood’s Statement. 


I moved into the neighborhood of Leonard Bedell, late of Shoreham, 
| Vt., in the spring of 1430, and soon became acquainted with his flock 
of Merino sheep. Ihave frequently heard him relate the history of 
his sheep. He said he purchased them of Andrew Cock, of Long Is- 
land, and that they were imported from the flock ef Godoy, the Prince 
of Peace. in Spain, as their Spanish pedigree, in his possession, would 
show. He always called them Paular Merinoes, and frequently boast- 
ed of this as being the best stock ever imported. I have heard him 
idvised to cross the blood of his flock by using bucks from other Spa- 
‘nish flocks, but he insisted on keeping his pure, preferring as he had 
done, to breed them in and in. 1 have seen the Spanish certificate 


were intimate and eomme iced laying the foundations of our Merino * which accompanied the sheep, but never read it. 


flocks about the same time. I was present when he purchaseil most | 


of his sheep, which wasin ISIlL. He first purchased two ewes at! 
$1,100 per head, They were very fine, and of the Escurial flock im-) 
ported by Richard Crowninshield 

His next purchase was 30 of the Paular breed at from $50 to $100 
per head. He continued to purchase of the diff-rent imporiations un- | 


til he run them up to about eighty, always selecting them with great || 


eare. This was the foundation of A. Cock’s flock, nor did he ever 
purchase any but pure blooded sheep to my knowledge or belief. An-| 
drew Cock was an attentive breeder; saw well to his business, and! 
was of unimpeachable character. His certificate of the kind and pu- | 
rity of blood I should implicitly rely on. I recollectof his selling sheep | 
to Leonard Bedell of Vermont. EFFINGHAM LAWRENCE, | 

Flushing, 1$44 


Statement of John T, Rich, Esq. 

I certify that my father, Charles Rich, and Leonard Bedell.former re-| 
sidents of this town, (now deceased,) did on or about the year 1823, } 
vburcnase me entire flock of sheep owned by Andrew Cock of Flush-| 


Monkton, 1844. LEVI ROCKWOOD. 





Statement of Hon. Harvey Munsill, Judge of Probate. 


| Thereby certify that Iam personally acquainted with the above na- 
med Levi Rockwood, and have been for a great number of years. 1 
consider him a man of truth and veracity, and believe him to, be so 
|considered by the community at large. HARVEY MUNSILL. 


| Bristol, 1844. 
| Certificates to the same general effect with the above, 
might be indefinitely multiplied, and the above would be 
‘promptly turned into affidavits, were there avy occasion 





'\for such a step. 


It will be observed that the shesp sold by Cock to 
‘Messrs. Rich and Bedell, were imported with a Spanish 
pedigree, attested to be genuine by one of our Consuls in 


| 
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the Spanish or Portuguese dominions.* This is distinct- 
ly asserted or confirmed in every one of the above certifi- 
cates. This Spanish pedigree named them as Paulars, as 
appears by the testimony of all the witnesses save one, 


whose omission to mention the fact was doubtless casual | 


or accidental, and Gen. Barnum distinctly recollects that 
they were stated to be from the flock of Manuel Godoy, 
Prince of Peace. Rockwood recollects with equal dis- 
tinctness, that Bedell was in the habit of asserting that 
the Spanish pedigree described them as from the flock of 
Godoy, at a time when that pedigree was in existence, 
and open to the inspection of any one. ‘This personage 
was, until his effects were confiscated, the proprietor of 
the Paular flock. Gov. Jennison and Mr. Rockwood 
mention that Mr. Bedell was in the uniform habit of call- 
ing his sheep Paulars, and this was at a time when this 
name would probably have attached little, if any addi- 
tional value to them, in the minds of sheep breeders. 
Judge Lawrence distinctly recollects that Cock purcha- 
sed thisty Paulars, at one time, of the importer—more 
than one-third of all the imported sheep ever purchased 
by him. 

The original Spanish pedigree was delivered by Cock 
to Rich and Bedeli, as the pedigree of the sheep purchased 
by them. ‘That certificate described marks and certain 
rings in the ears, &c., which corresponded with those borne 
by the sheep delivered. Now if the sheep so delivered, 
were not the identical sheep described in the Spanish pe- 
digree, and their descendants, Andrew Cock must have 
forged their distinctive marks, in imitation of the genu- 
ine Spanish marks, and thus been guilty not only of gross 
fraud, but of what would clearly constitute the crime of 
swindling. Judge Lawrence’s statement shows how far 


Statement of Tyler Sticknoy, Esq. 

The ram which was the sire of Mr. Jewett’s buck Fortune, | purcha- 
sed of Consul Jarvis, of Weathersfield, in the year 1835. He sold the 
same to me for a pure Spanish Merino ram—ear mark, a notch under 
each ear. TYLER STICKNEY. 

Middlebury, 1844. 

No authentication of this statement is deemed necessa- 
ry, as probably there is not a sheep breeder within fifty 
miles of Middlebury, who is not perfectly conversant 
with the history of this wonderful ram. 

The history of Consul Jarvis’ imporiation, and his for- 
mal attestations of the purity of the rams sold by him, 
would unreasonably extend the limits af this communi- 
ication, and probably they are not necessary, to the full 
substantiation of the pedigrees. He is yet alive; and the 
history of his importations will be found in a letter ad- 
dressed to me in the first vol. of the Transactioas of the 
\N. Y. State Agriculiural Society, page 320. 

As I have already remarked, I have other strains of 
blood in my flock, some entirely distinct from the above, 
some a mixture between the above and other distinct 
strains. Their pedigrees are equally susceptible of 
proof with the above, and are always open to inspection. 

Yours respecifully, Henry S. RANDALL. 
Cortland Village, Nov. 1844. 








ORIGIN OF GUANO. 





Concerning the extraordinary fertilizer which is now 
exciting wide-spread interest in the agricultural world, 
‘(and we may add, in the commercial world also, seeing 
ithat so many vessels are employed in the traffic,) we are 
indebted to Dr. James Eights of Albany, for the follow- 








such a supposition is reconcilable to his character. We, 
have it then proved by the best testimony which the case 
admits of, testimony which is entirely conclusive, that 
Cock sold and delivered to Messrs. Rich and Bedell, not 
only pure Merino sheep, but pure Paular Merino sheep. 


‘ing memoranda. The opportunities for observation pre- 
sented by the Expedition—the first American Exploring 


'|Expedition~in which he was employed as Naturalist, 


‘certainly furnished ample scope for judgment on the sub- 
ject to which Dr. Eights refers: 





The certificate of John T. Rich shows that the part of | 


| *€ Much has recently been said,” observes Dr. Eights, 





the flock inherited by him, has been preserved pure from ||‘‘ and various have been the conjectures respecting the 
its purchase of Cock down to the present day, (a few of | origin of the justly popular manure termed ‘ Guano,’ 
them latterly having been crossed with rams of Consul|/brought in such vast quantities from the numerous Is- 
Jarvis’s importation,) and now amounts to 500. It would) lands and headlands of the African and South American 
have been an insult to this gentleman's high and unex-|/coasts; but little or nothing of a definite nature has as yet 
ceptionable character to have published the endorsement | I believe, appeared in print. All writers on the subject, 
= it, — in the certificate of his intimate friend||however, seem to agree in yon gas it to be the pro- 
overnor Jennison, were it not that his statements were, duction of some piscivorous birds, 
to be read far from his native state and the circle of his||| As much uncertainty seems yet to prevail, permit me 
acquaintance. That Bedell also preserved his flock pure) to cast my faggot on the pile, by offering to such of your 
from the time of its purchase to the time of his death, is, readers whom it may concern, the substance of some ex- 
proved by the individual who had charge of it during| tracts taken from my notes of a voyage, made several 
that entire period; by Bedell’s successor on the farm,|/years since to the South Atlantic, Antartic and Pacific 
who was constantly acquainted with that flock, and as-; Oceans; and likewise, some remarks from personal ob- 
sisted in shearing it 12 out of the 15 years during which) servations of at lenst one of the birds that largely contri- 
Bedell lived afier he purchased it; by Rockwood, and _ bute to its formation. 
finally by his near ne:ghbor Gov. Jennison, who fully |) Being moored at the Island of St. Mary’s on the coast 
confirms the testimony, on this point, of all the other) of Chili, (latitude 37 south,) I was atan early hour in the 
witnesses. |\morning, called on deck to witness the flight of ‘* Shags,” 
Besides the purchase of 80 ewes of the Cock stock by| (phalacrocorax graculus) on one of their fishing excur- 
s. W. Jewett, alluded to in C. A. Hurlbert’s certificate, I lsions to the sea; they appeared in such prodigious num- 
have tying before me the statements of various other) pers, that the whole surface of the heavens was almost 
purchases, by the same gentleman, from both the Bedell | entirely obliterated from the sight; flying in irregularly 
and Rich branch of the same stock, which it is not neces-| | formed streams from the main land, from the breadth of 
sary to publish. Mr. Jewett’s certificate of the pedigree,| put a few feet to that of more than a mile the whole 
&c., of the ewes exhibited by me, is as follows: 





Weysripce, ——, 1844. 
I have this day sold Henry S. Randall, of Cortlandville, N. Y., for 
the sum of $200, eight yearling pure bred Spanish Merino ewes, being 
the choice of my entire flock. Said ewes were got by my buck For- 
tune, dams ewes of the Rich stock, and they havea half penny taken 
from the under side ofthe rightear. Their fleeces averaged 5 poun’'s 
of washed wool, and the four accompanying samplest were taken from 
four of them. S. W. JEWETT. 


The pedigree of Fortune’s dam has been given in Mr. 


Rich’s statement above; that of his sire is thus stated by 
his breeder :t 





* This original certificate is not now probably in existence. Bedell 
was in the habit of carrying it much about with him, and frequently 
exhibiting it. It was probably worn out, or host. 

t These were shown with the sheep atthe State Fair, and I should 
now forward them, accompanying this, had they not been accidentally 
mislaid. 

+ 1 erroneously stated in the Jan. Cultivator that Fortune was bred 
by Mr. Jewett 


‘way, extending in a north and south direction along the 
‘coast as far as the eye had vision, strikingly bringing to 
‘my recollection the highly interesting descriptions of 
Wilson and Audubon, of the multitude of wild pigeons in 
‘some of our western States. They continued in an almost 
| unceasing flight from the time they were first observed, 
| until we were summoned to our mid-day meal, afier 
| which time I paid no further attention to their progress. 
|| The favorite resting places of these birds, were the 
southern headland of the Island, which arose in a preci- 
| pitious manner from the waters of the sea to an elevation 
| of about ninety feet above its surface, and likewise on the 
|| summits of the numerous rocky islets which were every 
|| where scattered about in its vicinity. Upon examination, 
jthese resting places were found to be entirely covered by 
‘well characterized Guano, but so firmly compact, aud the 
||surface of the rock so completely besmeared with the 
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substance at their uniting edges, that it was next to an) then fed lightly, and appeared to be fully recovered; in 
impossibility to determine with any degree of accuracy,||about twelve hours after, she was as usual turned out to 
its relative thickness. water, when she refused to drink and appeared to be cold; 
These birds are esteemed as a palatable food, and for||trembled very much, manifested a desire to go into the 
the period of three weeks that we remained at this Island, || stable, frothed a little, and discharged a good deal from 
they were daily served at mess for both officers and crew |the nose; her eyes, and the inside of her mouth were 
of the ship. Upon examining the contents of the sto-|;red. She was immediately housed, and having the ap- 
machs of several of these birds, we almost invariably | pearance of suffering from a cold, she was kept warm, 
found them distended with the bones and partially de- and treated as follows: first, about half a pound of Ep- 
composed relics of a small species of Clupea (Herring,) som salts was given, followed by a strong decoction of 
which range along this coast in immense shoals from the), Cayenne pepper and ginger, well sweetened with molas 
cold waters in the regions about Cape Horn to the imme-| ses. This failing to open her bowels, about one quart 
diate vicinity of the tropical line. ‘These cormorants || of melted lard with one pint of molasses, were given; no 
dive and swim well, pursuing and securing their prey jeffect; two quarts of soft soap were then given; the 
while in the water; ascending in the air to devour it,) above were all given as drenches, as also one half pint 
which they do with the greatest facility, tossing it up and) of castor oil, all within two days; at the same time, the 
catching it again as it descends, they swallow it almost}|syrenge was freely used with warm water and melted 


instantaneously in a head foremost direction. From their || lard, and also soap-suds, but all with very little effect. 











prodigious numbers, their voracious appetite, and ex-| 


ceedingly rapid digestion, a very large amount of these 
fishes are daily consumed by them. After having thus 
gorged themselves with food, they retire to their usual 


resting places on some projecting headland or rocky | 


islet in the sea, where they remain for hours together, 


with ouispread wings, until digestion has completed its’ 
course, when they again proceed to sea to renew the pro-| 
cess. It is at such times that the Guano is so copiously 


deposited. 

This species of cormorant has a great geographical 
range, being found along both continents, from the fro- 
zen regions of the north, to the antartic sea, and of course 
are not uncommon along our whole Atlantic board, but 
in consequence of the frequent and copious rains which 
fall in these latitudes, the guano is unable to accumulate, 
being dissolved and washed away almost as rapidly as it 
can be produced. , 

Penguins likewise, have frequently been mentioned as 
contributing largely to the formation of guano, but from 
the peculiar habits of the various species of these birds 


it will be readily seen that but a comparatively small por-| 
tion of this substance can justly be attributed to them. In) 


the warm climate of the Peruvian coast where this ma- 


nure chiefly abounds and where rains are seldom, if ever! 


known to fall, these birds are relatively of rare occur- 
rence, but gradually increase in number in proceding to 
the south, until the antartie seas are reached, in the cold 
waters of which, they in the greatest profusion are found, 
being not unfrequenily observed, covering the surfaces 
of its numerous icebergs which are every where to be 


seen drifting along ata rapid rate by the power of the 


winds and the velocity of the currents. 
These birds are also of an aquatic nature, spending the 
greater portion of their existence in the open sea, visit- 


ing the land only for the purposes of molting, hatching | 
and rearing their young, which certainly does not exceed | 
In the high latitudes where | 


three months in the year. 
Penguins most abound, guano is exceedingly scarce. 

From the facts here stated, and the circumstance that 
no p scivorous birds are so numerous in the regions 
where guano is found in the greatest profusion, as the 
Phalacrocorax graculus, I consider myself fully justified 
in the conclusion, that it is by these birds that this truly 
valuable manure is almost altogether produced. 





DISEASE IN CATTLE. 





Mr. TucKER—I would like to inquire of you or some 
of your correspondents respecting a disease by which I 
lost a cow last win'er, and also of another by which I 
lost a heifer this summer. 

The cow at the time she was taken sick was nearly fat 
enough for the knife; she had been fed from the com- 
mencement of winter, (say almost the middle of Nov.) 


with barley meal, at the rate of about three quarts per, 
day, the remainder of the time, (one month,) with plenty | 
of hay, and water once a day as much as she would drink. | 


She was kept in a close stable, (excepting when out to 
water,) and well bedded with clean dry straw. 


symptom of disease manifested, was about the middle of 
January. She first refused to eat her usual meal; her 
food was withdrawn, excepting hay, for one day; she was} 


| done to his satisfaction. 


The firs’ | 


; 
} 


‘She passed but little dung, and that little of a natural ap- 
|| pearance; passed water freely; the slabbering, the dis- 
‘charge at the nose, the redness of the eyes and mouth 
||constantly increasing, and also a great difficulty of respi- 
ration, with an uncommonly offensive breath. She refu- 
sed to eat anything during the whole time, excepting a 
little bran mash well salted, and drank but little; as no 
‘effect was produced, but little was done after the third 
day: at the end of the fourth day she died; when she was 
| opened, her lights were of nearly as dark a color as her 
liver, and entirely filled with a bloody froth; the maw 
was quite hard, not having been passed by any of the 
eathartics administered. 


| The heifer which I lost, was taken sick about the 20th 
of July when she was in very good condition; her pas- 
‘tare was bottom land partly inclined to be boggy, with a 
| Stream of good water passing through. Her first symp- 
‘tom was an attempt (as I thought,) to pass feces, attend- 
ed with straining and great pain; about a quarter of a 
pound of Epsom salts was administered in gruel; no ef- 
fect; in three hours, half a pound more; the next morn- 
ing appeared rather better; the straining continued 
through the day, when half a pound more of salts was ad- 
ministered; no effect; the heifer appeared lively, contin- 
ued to feed weli and drank freely for four days, when 
she died. When she was opened, her maw was very 
hard, and to appearance had passed nothing for several 
days; the bladder contained no water, but was very much 
swollen and the inside was quiie rotten, as als» were the 
passages connected with it. Now I would like to know 
what would have been a proper course of treatment in 
| these cases, so that I may be prepared for similar ones 
Yours, &c. L. HARTMAN. 


' in future. 





SORE TEATS. 





Mr. TucKER—During the past susamer, a friend of 
| mine in this place, who by the way is a practical and 
observing farmer, received reports that his cow’s teats 
were very sore, to which he applied lard, cream, and 
other softening applications, none of which afforded re- 
lief; on the contrary, the soreness increased. He then 
directed his laborers to mow all the bushes, weeds, and 
grass, in and about the fielils and fences of his pasture 
' grounds, that were high enough to reach the cow’s teats, 
premising they might be seratched by thorns, or poison- 
ed by noxious weeds. Still no success. The teats grow- 
ing more inflamed, and becon.ing nearly covered with 
raw sores, he then went through his fields personally to 
see if the bushes and weeds were all cut, which he found 
He then gave up the case as be- 
yond his knowledge. Some vf the cows he was com- 
pelled to desist milking. Subsequently, in walking 
through his fields during a warm afternoon, he observed 
his cows quietly standing in a pond, wisping their tails at 
the flies, with their teats reaching the water, upon which 
he discovered a large number of leeches, (H'rudo,) such 
as are found in most ponds of standing water. The mys- 
tery was at once solved, and the pond lowered by drain- 
ine; since which, there have been no complaints of sore 


1} 53 


teats. Ss. Y. 
Oyster Bay, Queens Co., October 12, 1844. 
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SMITH’S HORSE POWER CORN SHELLER AND SEPARATOR—(Fig. 101.) 





This machine, patented by F. N. Smith, is recommended as possessing the following advantages : 
*¢ 1, It is simple in construction and capable (with ordinary team for threshing) of shelling and separating effec- 


tually from one to three hundred bushels of ears per hour, depositing the cobs a reasonable distance from the 
shelled corn, which are perfectly clean from corn silks, husks, &c,, and neither the corn or cobs are broken, so as 
to be injured by the operation. 2. It may be fed from the shovel or basket, or feed itself by drawing the corn 
from the crib, in either case operating equally well. 3. It is durable to almost any extent, as it improves by use. 
4. It is safe in its operation against accidents of any kind whatsoever. 5. It may be readily attached to any horse 
or other power, taking the place of grain thresher, and is equally portable with the same. 6. It will shell large, 
small, and deformed ears with the same facility, also green or damp eorn with the same perfection as when dry. 
7. Corn shelied after this manner, is allowed by those having tried the experiment, to look better, and measure 
from 5 to 10 per cent more than horse treading or flailing, as the corn leaves the operation as soon as it leaves the 
cob, the cob remaining until clean.” The above machines are kept constantly on hand and for sale at the foundry 
of HANNA & PEASLEE, Kinderhook, Columbia county, N. Y. Price $40—warranted. 

INQUIRIES ABOUT CHARCOAL, &e. 'leabbage, meadow and grazing lands, and report the re- 


; isult.”. We hope, friend Drummond, that you will give 
To Za. Drummond, Esq. of Amherst Co., Va.: ||us a report of your experiments, whether they are favor- 


My Dear Sir—As I find your name in the pages of Jable, or the contrary. And whether the application of 
the Cultivator, I take the epee Aad pig ey oe icharcoal alone or in the compost heap, is the most advan- 
this medium. And I feel gratified that the friends of ag- || taveous. 
riculture, notwithstanding their living thousands of miles!) 1 suppose you and the readers of the Cultivator, think 
apart, can thus interchange sentiments, and be benefited it strange that a western man should think of manuring 
by each other’s experience, although not personally ac-| his land—that the fertile fields of the west need no ma- 
quainted. Thanks to the Cultivator, f have been benefit- | nure, and that there is no possibility of their repaying the 
ed by the communications of ee ae Robin- least outlay for manure, or anything farther than getting 
= = other ee he this by 9a agri jin the “4 and inclosing ~ eer farm, pants large, 
cultural journal. lle 1 am comoaltting Ww! e vari- | with the fewest number of miles fencing possible. ut 
ous incidents of a pioneer life, enjoying ils sweets as well we hope to see this idea scouted some day or other, 
as occasionally tasting its bitter, you, hundreds of miles Should this idea continue to prevail, and our farmers act 








distant, are setting under your own vine and fig tree in 
the sunny fields of the south. 

What I desire, is, to be further informed of the fertili- 
zing effects of charcoal as a manure—its best method of | 
application, and to what soil it is best adapted; whether, 
clayey or sandy. I am particularly desirous of knowing 
what was the result of the experiment you made (as men- | 
tioned on the 48th page of the Cultivator, vol. 10,) of | 
scattering it, after being pounded, over the litter of your 
cattle yard. Does it answer your expectations as a ma-| 
nure? Will it pay the expense of burning, if the wood, 
costs nothing more than the cutting? 

My attention has been more particularly called to your’ 
communications, by reading an article in the last number’ 
of the Cultivator, from A. J. P. of Newburgh, N. Y., who! 
says it is “in itself, almost or quite valueless; and it! 
is at any rate doubtful if it is ever converted into earth,: 
or of itself, furnishes any food for plants.” He further! 
says that ‘“* when used in the compost heap, or when sat- || 
urated with urine, all the substances it comes in contact| 
with, are brought under its influence, and when applied 
to the soil, are gradually separated by the rains which, 
fall upon them, and undergo in the earth the decay which 
fits them to become food for plants. Used in this way, || 
charcoal will undoubtedly be found very useful, much) 
more than when applied alone.” In your letter of Jan. | 
15th, 1843, as referred to above, you asked the opinion, 
of the editors on this subject. As we may benefit by 
their opinion, as well as by the theory of A. J. P., the 
readers of the Cultivator, (one in particular,) would like 
to avail themselves of your experience on this subject. 

On the 80th page of the same volume in the following 
March, you stated that you should “ try it on corn, wheat, 














accordingly, we must soon abandon the raising of wheat 
and see our eastern neighbors, on their old fields, beating 
us in bountiful crops. Do not call me an ill omened bird; 
but it is true. Where nature yields so abundantly, if we 
do not return something to recruit her exhausting ener- 
gies, we shall soon be doomed to the sad disappointment 
of seeing a yearly diminution of her products, though 
small at first, but a diminution as sure and steady as the 


jSands of the hour glass. Our farmers act like the “ horse 


leech’s two daughters, crying give, give;” but they make 
no return. There is as much reason in working our hor- 
ses and oxen without feeding, as thus tasking our farms 
without giving them their requisite food; and the man 
who should refuse to feed his working team because it 
was already fat and sleek, would act as rational as the 
farmer who should continue to work the demain God 
has given him, without feeding it with those fertilizing 


,agents and manures which are so necessary for maintain- 


ing it in a fat and luxuriant condition. These things will 
not always last. The improved system of husbandry, 
with rotation of crops, anda liberal use of fertilizing 
agents, will be adopted here. From fifteen to thirty 
bushels of wheat, to our eastern farmers, looks like a li- 
beral yield. These are our common crops. But forty 
and fifty bushels to the acre, isas common in England, 
as thirty to thirty-five is with us. And even sixty bush- 
els of wheat is sometimes produced from a single acre of 
ground. Now the question is, ought western farmers to 
sit down and content themselves with from fifteen to 
thirty bushels of wheat from an acre of ground? Assu- 
redly not. But some say when wheat is but fifty cents 
per bushel, it will not pay the outlay of a thorough sys- 
tem of manuring. Our orops, I do not mean all of them, 
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but the average, might be doubled by thorough tillage, a charcoal, &e. But they seldom live more than three or 
judicious application of manures and fertilizing agents.| four years. Their leaves expand in the spring, and fora 
ee ae ons be oy ed a = I ae ee oe the paged sega but eo gg or a 
of no reason why it cannot, o know that the last fif-'|'red, become very thick, double up and die. any of the 
teen can be produced with as little expense as the first.||limbs, and often the whole tree dies. [ have carefully 
For our swamps are full of muck, our forests full of || examined the leaves, and I have pulled up many of the 
leaves, and many of our barn-yards, (I shame to say it,) || trees, and examined the roots, to see if fhe worm had at- 
unless we move our barns and yards, are full from year |tacked them, but found nothing. I therefore think it 
to year, and our straw, huge piles, sometimes covering || must be the atmosphere that effects them. 

acres, is left to lie and bleach and blow away by the | The Canker Worm and Borer have not Sreemed me, 
winds of Heaven, if it does not suffer a more speedy de-||but we have a plenty of worms that do their work quite 
struction by fire. We have also forests that must be fell-|,as well. 

ed before we can cultivate the soil; these furnish ashes|| I know of nothing that is so poisonous to insects as di- 
and coal to our heart’s content. We have materials luted oil soap. A few daysago I had a bucket of diluted 
enough for manure; all we want isa little extra labor, || soft soap, into which a grasshopper flew, hc swam about 
and time to make a proper use of them, and our soil, as| for a long time before he died. I had another bucket of 
well as producing as good soldiers and as eminent states-||(liluted oil soap, a grasshopper hopped into it, and very 
men, would produce as good crops as the broad domains! soon (almost instantaneously,) expired. My gooseberry 
of our transatlantic brethren. ‘bushes have been attacked by small green worms. I 


Yours, my dear Sir, with much respect, | 
Levi H. HARE. | 
Centreville, St. Joseph Co., Mich., Oct. 7, 1844. 





CULTURE OF FRUIT TREES, &c. 





LUTHE™ TUCKER, Esq.—In your very interesting pa- 
per, The Cultivator, Jan. 1844, page 37, is the com- 
mencement of some very judicious remarks, by J. J. Tho- 
mas, On the culture of fruit trees. When farmers trans-| 
plant fruit trees, they have a desire to seem them “ bring 
forth much fruit.” I will say to them, follow the direc- | 
tions of Mr. Thomas, and with a little care of the trees | 
after they are set out, they will be sure to have an ample | 
supply of fruit. I hear one say, *‘I have so much corn|! 
to plant and other work to do, I cannot spare time, neith- || 
er do [ think it will make a very great difference. My |! 
grandfather and father, never took so much pains, and || 
their trees bear well.” I reply—*‘If you follow the di-|| 
rections of Mr. ‘‘homas, you will have much better fruit|' 
than your father ever had, and double the quantity. If || 
you wish to receive the greatest possible benefit from |; 
your labor, plant less corn, and take more time to set out || 
your trees.” i| 

In the N. E. Farmer of May 11, 1842, page 355, there | 
is a letter I wrote, which differsa trifle from the follow- || 
ing statement. i 








Our island is surrounded by the ocean; it is 21 miles); 
long and 5 wide. But little fruit has ever been raised on 
it, and that little, very inferior. It has often been said, || 
‘it is impossible to raise good fruit on this island.” || 
Eleven years ago, I hired a man to set out 17 apple trees. || 
He dug very small holes, and set them out in a very short), 
time. The spring following, I set out one apple tree. 1) 
dug the hole 10 feet in diameter and 3 feet deep. The 
subsoil (yellow earth,) was carried away, and the hole | 
filled with sods inverted, and rich earth. That tree has 
borne more apples than all the others. ‘This spring it mea- || 
sured 34} inches in circumference near the gruund, The 
largest of the others, is 231 inches. Had I given ten dol-|| 
lars a piece to have had them set out as they should have || 
been, instead of having them set out as they were, I be-|| 
lieve it would have been money well laid out. 

One of my trees has borne no fruit. This spring, I ex-|| 
amined it, and instead of having the roots to extend hor- || 
izontally, or nearly so, they turned directly down. I)| 
have thought of transplanting it this fall. Will that be|| 
best 2? If not, what shall I do with it ? i| 

in whip grafting, I cannot see the use of tongueing. I | 
never practice it, and seldom lose one. It appears to me | 
to be labor lost. Inever have more than two buds on the || 
scion. I cover the ends withcomposition. If both buds|| 
sprout, I cut off the weakest. If the scion should need || 


sprinkled some diluted oil soap onthe bushes, which im- 
mediately checked their ravages. When Canker Worms 
are discovered on apple trees, would it not be well, (if 
it has not been tried,) with a good syrenge, to sprinkle 
your trees with diluted oil soap ? 

Will whip grafting do for the grape vine? If so, at 
what time must it be done ? 

An answer to the above questions, will oblige some of 
your constant readers. Yours, respectfully, 

Edgartown, Oct. 16, 1844. ALLEN COFFIN. 





LABELS FOR FRUIT TREES. 





EpIToR oF THE CULTIVATCR—I noticed ina recent 
number of your paper, a mode for preparing labels for 
fruit trees, &c. from wood; I send you another, and think 
far better label. ‘I'ake slips of zinc, of size suitable, say 
3 inches long, by half an inch in width, (any tin plate 
worker will cut them out of the size desired) drill or 
punch a hole near the end of each slip; then write upon 
them the name of the fruit, &c., or its number in your 
fruit list, with the following composition: 

COMPOSITION FOR WRITING ON ZINC LABELS: 
Take verdigris in powder, one part. 
sal ammoniac, one part. 
lamp black, hal! a part. 
water, ten parts. 
Mix them in a glass or wedgewood mortar, at first add- 


‘\ing as much water as will mix the ingredients well to- 


gether, then add the remainder of the water; when pla- 
ced ina vessel. let it be well shaken up from time to 
time, and in a few days it will be ready for use. Shake 
well before using it. The mixture writes about as easi- 
ly as common writing ink, and makes a permanent black 
mark upon the zine. I have used this composition for 
labels on my trees for a number of years past, and I do 
not find that the exposure to the weather has obliterated 
a single mark; the names are as legible now as on the 


day they were written; painted cedar labels marked with 


a black lead pencil, put on at the same time with the zinc 
labels, have ceased to be of any use, the wood being 
mos'ly worn out, and the writing illegible. 

The foregoing recipe was furnished me by a gentleman 
some years since; he said he believed it had been publish- 
ed in some agricultural paper. The labels are to be at- 
tached to a limb of the tree by copper wire. 

My plan is to write the name of the fruit, &c. on one 
side of the label, and on the opposite side I place the 
number which I have affixed to that variety in my fruit 
hook; thus on one side, “ Broca’s Bergamot,” on the op- 
posite side of the label « No. 100,’? No. 100 being Broca’s 
Bergamot, in my list. Yours, &c. W. N. GREEN, 

Worcester, Mass., Nov, 8, 1844. 





NATIVE GrAPE.—A correspondent of the Boston Cul- 


support, I tie a small stick to the stock, and let it extend!|tivator speaks in high terms of a seedling grape, purcha- 
high enough to tie the scion to. In budding, I support||sed of G. B. Emerson, Esq. of Boston. The size of the 
the scion the same way. In the spring, if the bud has ta-| berry is said to be about that of an ounce bullet, or that 
ken, I cut off the stock as smooth as possible, the healing || of the Sweetwater grape. The flavor is rich, much more 
process commences immediately, and the wound soon |so than the Isabella. It has no pulp or foxy taste. It is 
—. eee y a 0 ‘ pres likely to be howe by a, as it puts out gpewd rng 

each trees do not thrive with us. ave whitewash- || days later than the Isabella, and ripens a month earlier, 
ed them and washed them with soft soap. Around their! (It was in eating the latter part of August. The vine is 
trunks, I have put ashes, lime, barn manure, chip dirt, | perfectly hardy. 
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SANFORD'S STRAW CUTTER—(Fig. 102.) 





LUTHER TUCKER, Esq.—The block accompanying this, represents a machine for cutting hay, straw and stalks, 
patented by Mr. Sanford of Connecticut. Judging from its simplicity, and the ready sale with which the machine 
has met, it is admirably calculated to meet the wants of farmers. It consists, as will be seen by reference to the 
engraving, of two cylinders, armed with knives, revolving together in a cast iron frame, by means of cogs. This 
iron frame is firmly bolted to the wooden frame and feeding box by means of two screw bolts. It is propelled by 
a handle fastened to the driving wheel. For durability and ease of performance, it is said to equal any other ma- 
chine. Mr. Sanford sells them, made of good castings and wrought knives, for $15. They can be examine: at the 
Agricultural Ware House of Henry Warren, River-street, Troy. A SUBSCRIBER. 











THE LATE STATE FAIR. || Bergamots, the Frederick of Wirtemburg, the St. Mi- 
chael, the Bartlett, the Seckle, and many others, al! bear- 
A friend, who thinks that we did sot do justice, in our||ing unquestionable marks, without tasting, that they pos- 
account of the State Fair at Poughkeepsie, to the Horti-||sessed in a high degree the peculiar excellences for 
cultural Exhibition, requests the insertion of the follow-||Which each is remarkable. Throughout the whole col- 
ing more detailed account of FLoRAL HALL and its con-}\!ection nothing dazzling or glowing. That happy com- 
tents : bination was produced—the triumph of Art—which cre- 
One of the principal attractions at the late State Fair |ates at once the sensation of the beautiful, and soothes ra- 
at Poughkeepsie, was the Floral Hall, under the supervi-||ther than excites by the exquisite taste which has placed 
sion of ALEX. WALSH, Esq. of Lansingburgh. The fol-||every thing where neither thought or instinet detects the 
lowing will give some idea of the arrangement. falseness of its position, and which, the longer it is be- 
Festoons of evergreens were hung in various directions|| held, the greater is the satisfaction, for strict and minute 
and in such good taste, that the roughness of the tempo- examination, discovering the shades of arrangement and 
rary building was lost sight of, and you looked, as you||COloring which give so beautiful an effect to the whole. 
entered, into a bower where the fresh green relieved the|| One of the most prominent and interesting objects in 
brightness of the fruits and flowers, and your senses were this assemblage of the products of the American soil and 
regale: by their united fragrance. Along the walls were||>rain, was a Temple dedicated to Agriculture and the 
arranged paintings, drawings and engravings, of animals,||ATts, under Mr. WALsH’s special direction, to whom the 
fruit and flowers. society is indebted for this unique ornament, consisting 
Its appropriate sign, over the entrance, made from the of three arches dedicated to three of the most productive 


leaves of the evergreen, and sprinkled with flowers, was classes of our wide spread population. 

an index not only of the exhibition within the building,|| The central arch was dedicated to Agriculture, the one 
but of the good taste in which the arrangements were||/0n the right to Horticulture, and the one on the left to 
made. Art giving her hand to Nature, and the products Manufactures. They are severally denominated coats ot 
of both so commingled as to present a beautiful whole, ||27ms, the new and better heraldry— better, well may we 
while each was represented and neither lost, though nei-||@Y, since their end and object is the happiness of man; 
ther was made pre-eminent. ‘The place did not look like|| While the old and blood-thirsty heraldry clearly prefig- 
a well filled barn, or even a fruit shop, as such places||UTes its origin and aim by the devices it has chosen. We 
sometimes do on such occasions; but attention was given |trust, however, that the day is not far distant when the 
to arrangement and effect, and to the thousands who went||eraldric device of the brawny arm and hammer will be 
through the building, a scene was presented which a greeted with becoming respect, while that of the bloody 
lighted every one, in a way that mere heaps of fruits and{|hand and sword will meet with merited contempt. 
bouquets of flowers alone could not do. And yet per-|; The shortness of our stay and the crowd of visiters 
haps a finer display of fruits, flowers and vegetables has|! pressing around this Lion of the Fair, prevented the pos- 
not been witnessed in this country—not,even in the Bos-| sibility of our giving more than a faint impression of the 
tor. Horticultural Exhibitions, so deservedly celebrated for || ; 


effects it left upon our mind. It afforded us the greatest 
their excellence. The peaches were of the largest size, 


|| pleasure however to observe inthe central arch a beau- 
most lusciously ripe and in great variety; plumsand necta- | tiful engraving of the late Judge Buel, one of the early 
rines of unblemished skins; pears the most delicate and the|| advocates of agricultural improvements, and an esteemed 
most hardy looking, of the deepest green and the most! | friend of the originator of this structure. Near this was 


golden hues, of every possible variety—the Beurrées, the'lto be seen specimens of wool raised by the late H. D 
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Grove, Esq., the introducer of Electoral Saxon Sheep into 
our cuuntry. Stretched across the Agricultural arch are 
beauciful festoons of wheat, rye, broom corn, oats, &e. 
&e., partially shading beautifully executed paintings of 
the improved breeds of cattle, while the following motto 
suspended from the festoons, showed what pleasing re- 
sults may be expected from attention to improving our 
Agriculture; 


«‘ Those nations which have been most distinguished || 


for their love of husbandry, whether of the garden or the 
farm, have been the most prosperous.” 

There were also specimens of rice, hemp, madder, 
cotton, &c.; products of the east, west, north and south. 


used in Egypt, a clumsy wooden instrument, drawn by 
an ass anda mule, in juxtaposition with the plow of 
our country, combining the latest improvements and 





drawn by oxen, clearly showing the truth of the motto: 
«The improved plow and its accompaniments—the_ 

only true sources of wealth and evidences of civilization.” 
The Cornuccpia was not forgotten, being placed on the! 


ready been mentioned, stood the structure in honor of 
Manufactures, entwining the products of human art with 
|those of nature—a conception alike happy and ingenious. 
The arch over the manufactures was neatly plated or cas- 
‘ed with variegated beautiful specimens of American 
prints, silks, &c. Many of the silks were very attractive 
/—some of them spun on the common wheel and wove on 
the old hand loom. 

| While looking upon the substantial cottons and fabrics 
of wool, the sources of comfort to the laboring man, and 
| 

! 





the various beautiful silk articles before us, we were led 
to anticipate that our silk youth will ere lng attain to gi- 


ant manhood. In the midst of the silks was the motto: 
In the same arch are to be seen drawings of the plow || 


‘¢ Silk, soon to become an innportant branch of Ameri- 
can industry and national wealth.” 

The former importers of the coarse cottons of India, 
ithe baftas, gurraws, &¢., would scarcely have credited the 
tale of the astonish ing change in the quality and price of 
the goods destined to ‘take the place of*the coarse article, 
jand that American cotton would be valued and sought for, 
even in India and other parts of the eastern continent— 


column between the arches dedicated to Agriculture anda change now witnessed by us, and so speedily brought 
Horticulture; on the side next the Agricultural arch, were) about by the magic power of machinery and the ingenu- 
ears of corn, ‘highly ornamented with vegetables; and on! ity and perseverance of American workmen. The. time 
the opposite side, various fruits and flowers, near a di-|| was when ou: Dutch ancestors thought that brick must 
minutive but highly decorated plow, teeming with the) be imported from Germany for building houses and pav- 
rich products of the earth, asa token of the bountiful har-}ji ing side walks, our clay being, as they thought, an infe- 
vest vouchsafed to us by the Giverof all good. It seem-| rior article; but ‘‘ truth is the daughter of time” that dis- 
ed to say to the beholder, ‘* Be grateful for Divine good-! sipates delusions. It is found that our clay will make 
ness,” and for all the calm delights of rural life. “Near! good brick, and that our workmen with them can form 
by was the motto :—“ The Farmer who converts «the| magnificent structures; and so it is found that American 
sword into a plowshare,” believes with John Quincy Ad-| cottons are quite equal, if not superior, to foreign fabrics 
ams, that ‘* Universal and permanent Peace belongs to), in quality, while they are furnished at so moderate prices 
the laws of Nature and of Nature’s God.” ‘that the laborer who now earns his six ve per diem 
Ina conspicuous place of this same central arch was, can dress with greater neatness and comfort than man 
displayed to view the motto :—‘* We love nature, fields, || who in former days were reputed wealthy. . 
flocks, the grain gathering, the hay making, the flowers, | The great variety and beauty of the American prints 
and all that blooms and grows.” ‘here exhibited could not fail to impress the beholder 
This was surmounted by a beautiful engraving, in ifs) most favorably in regard to American skill, and the for- 
figure and scenery most appropriately accordant with the) mer importers just referr ed to, to whom the story of our 
sentiments of the motto, and as it were embodying them ‘cotton goods seemed as a dream, must, on looking at these 
to the sight, and also surrounded by the richest and rar-| prints, be almost ready to think themselves transported to 
est products of our soil. | ‘some fairy land. The beautiful array of surgical instru- 
On the base a = arch bie a nme gaged Nes | ah ee es, Ke. te grover'y * that we gr now a 
propriate to the farmer and gardener mong these Sheffield of our own, and need not run across the ocean 
books were some recent volumes of the Cultivator and for articles of hardware. 
other works, the lart works of the gifted mind of Willis) In the judicious arrangement of his arches Mr. W. 
Gaylord, Esq., whose writings have conferred lasting | must have had fresh in mind the well known sentiment 
benefits upon the farmer. The motto is in keeping :-— | ‘of Jefferson, who inculcated the propriety of placing the 
*‘ The rich fruits of the husbandman’s toil are to be-| manufacturer by the side of the agriculturist. 
! | o the tout ensemble to those 
ar gt ra 1p ng abundant! ‘ Leaving a vscage sere Nard ; st . 
e New York State Agricultural Society are prepa-) whose longer stay gives them ampler means ng 
ring _— erg —_ by. a — efforts hey introduce | —, we conclude our —_ — of this portion of 
agricultural and horticultural works into the common) it by giving the appropriate motto: 
schoots and district libraries throughout the Union.” | ‘‘ Few things are more cheering to the real friends of 
We now pass to the Horticultural arch—a most fit tting| agriculture than the reports which are thronging in upon 
ornament to grace Flora’s Hall. Tastefully stretched | us from the different parts of our wide country —thesuc- 
across this portion of the temple were festoons of | cess which has attended the numerous Agricultural singe 
silk cocoons, flowers, fruits, &c. Its right evlumn was'|the enthusiasm which they exhibit in the great cause o 
wreathed and encased with gorgeous displays of Dahlias'| Agriculture and domestic industry, must be considered as 
and the body of the arch decked with ornamental and|among the most favorable indications that ry cause is 
classic figures, vases, &c.. which could not be looked) progressive, and the course of the friends of improve- 
upon without enkindling the desire of adding to our li-|| ‘ment still onward. Thecounty societies generally, and 
terary attainments a knowledge of botany, a study hither- || in particular the State Agricultural Society, have made 
to too much neglected—the whole forming an array that! evident advances in 0 public favor, andconsequently in 
could not fai] to strike every beholder with admiration||their wide spread usefulness.” 
of the useful and beautiful. In the midst of the fowers| But without extend'ng further this hasty notice of the 
was the following charming and appropriate motto:— || Agricultural Temple and the delightful scenes of OUR 
“ Not useless are ye, flowers, tho’ made for pleasure | Agricultural festival we close, availing ourselves of cer 
sacs o’er — a — 4 = oe tain lines of Dean Swift altered to suit our purpose: 
r ve 580 y ¥ es Cc 1as reas 
meatal Harinless delight.’ The Poughkeepsie Fair 
* . ; Will ne’er be forgot, 
surrounded by an engraving representing a beautiful fe- By those who were there, 
male, herself adorned as to her head and form with clus- ‘Or those who were not. 
ters and wreaths of native and exotic flowers. 





On the left of the column was appropriately placed the 
motto :-— 

‘* When the insvired writer sets forth the ground upon 
which the title of King Solomon to pre-eminent wisdom 
was founded, he placed the knowledge of plants foremost 
and most conspicuous among natural objects.” 





On the other side of the Agiiculiural arch, as has al- 


Lusus NATURZ.—There was born on Wednesday last, 
in the cow-yard of his Grace the Duke of Cleveland, a 
calf with two distinct heads and necks, only two shoul- 
ders, and two hind legs, but two distinct tails. It died 
immediately after being calved, and on opening it, it was 
found to contain one pair of lungs, one heart, one liver, 
and the intestines of one beast only. 
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PLANS FOR HORSE BARNS. 





Mr. TuckER—One of your correspondents wishes the 
plan of a horse barn—stable, I suppose, with carriage 
house, &c. He calls fora cheapone. Opinions on eco- 
nomy are so various, I scarcely know how to suit him. 
Had he said log, frame, or brick, we might have come 
nearer pleasing him. I have supposed it frame, to strike 
a medium, and have supplied two plans, a square and a 
long building, to choose from. The square one, 24 by 
24 feet, main building; and have added a saddle and har- 
ness house; knowing it to be of great importance. It 
should be ceiled inside, and have a glass window, if it 
is only four panes, and door, which opens out of the sta- 
ble, always kept shut. It may be further improved by 
making a closet inside to lock up fine bridles, side sad- 
dles, &c., that are not required for every day use. 
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Horse Barn, 24 by 24 feet. 


Stable, 16 by 24 feet—A. Stalls--E. Racks—D. Boxes 
—B. Carriage house, 8 by 16—C. Saddle room, 8 by 8, 


F comfortably. The door of a stable should always be 


strong, and open outside; the smallest size for a door 
should be 4 feet wide and 7 feet high, and with little or 
no sill to step over. Ifa dirt floor ispreferre, it should 
be 9 inches higher inside than the ground outside, and 
always kept clean and level. If the second story is 3 
feet above the joists, there will be ample room for hay, 
&c. under so large a roof. I prefer all doors in the end of 
the stable, to avoid eave dripping in going in and out. A 
simple platform over the door is perhaps best to unload on, 
and to ascend to the loft by. A window or door should be 
placed at the opposite end to the entrance for ventilation 
and throwing out manure, and two narrow cracks may be 
left over the manger, to be closed in winter. A row of 
strong wooden pins 18 inches long, in the wall behind 
the horses, to hang harness, &c. on; harness should not 
be hung to the stal! posts if it can be avoided. I have 
known frequent instances of horses getting their hind legs 
entangled and remaining so all night. 

The same remarks will apply to finishing inside of the 
long plan, except that of the window. The window? 
fare indicated by a double mark; they should never bs 
made so large that a horse if alarmed, would attempt ty 
jump through. 


























| ‘ aN 
Horse Barn, 16 by 25 feet. 

C, Stable, 16 by 24—B. Saddle room, 5 by 16—A. Car 
riage house, 9 by 16. 

I wish Mr. Mott would make some alteration in his 
Agricultural furnaces, They take too long to boil; | 
take out the boiler and place it hetween two logs and boil 
it in one-third of the time it can be done in the furnace 











The building is supposed to be 24 feet inside; the stall 
posts 3 by 6, if it is intended to nail the plank on; the 
plank at least 1} inch thick, with upright pieces across 
the ends, nailed with 20 penny nails; the plank 9 feet 
feet !ong, (if it is intended to tie the horses) and 6 feet 6 
inches high at the horse’s heads, and 5 feet 6 at the hind 
posts, If it is intended to gutter the posts and drop the 
plank in, they must be 5 inches square; the last is the 
best, if well done. Ifa common manger js wanted, it 
should be made out of plank 14 inches wide, and 1! thick, 
and should be at least 4 inches wider at the top than bot- 
‘om when finished. If that proves any too large when in 
use, I will pay for the lumber, if the gentleman will call 
on me. The upper edge of the manger should be 3 feet 
6 inches high, that the horse may eat with ease. 

The rack should be placed 2 feet above the manger, 


and be strongly secured; the staves put in with an inch/| 


and a quarter or an inch and a half auger, and be 3! in- 
ches in the clear between each. There is another plan, 
however, which [I like better—that is to make a long 
large box in place of a manger, say 2 feet across the top, 
and near 3 deep, to catch the hay or fodder that falls 


from the racks; a small box made for the corn inside the! 


larze one, and so arranged that hay will not fall in the 
grain boxes. No. 1 and 3 on the left of the stalls, and 
Nos. 2 and 4 on the right sides. Two short racks to be 
made about 7 feet long, one to be divided between stalls 
Nos. | and 2, and the other between Nos. 3 and 4, giving 
to each stall about 31 feet of rack. The box underneath 
will save your hay from waste, and your corn boxes are 
always free from trash. I prefer a dirt floor (every one 
can suit themselves.) 9 or 10 feet between stable and loft 


The stove should be as large again. Time is the most 
precious with us—wood no object. R. W. 

| Greenville C. H., 8. C., 1844. 

| HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 








| Trtpe.—Take the tripe as soon as practicable after it 
|'comes from the animal, rinse it well in cold water, and 
| immediately sprinkle a thick coating of air-slacked lime 
ll over the inside—roll it up, and let it lie till the next day. 
'||Then cut it in pieces eight or ten inches square, scrape 
\\it and put it in soak in salt and water, where it should 
||remain seven or eight days, or till the strong smell is en- 
jtirely gone, changing the salt and water every day. 
||Then boil it tender. It may be soused like pig’s feet, or 
‘it may be broiled, fried with sausages, or dipped in but- 
{ter and fried alone. 

SousE.—Take pig’s feet, the head, &c., and after being 
| well cleansed, boil them in water with a little salt, till 
\the meat begins to drop off. Then slip out the largest 
‘bones, and put the meat in a stone jar, or well-seasoned 
{wood firkin. Make a liquor sufficient to cover them, as 
follows: Take one quart of the liquor they were boiled 
in, two quarts of vinegar, spiced with cloves, allspice, 
l|pepper, and cinnamon. While the meat is still warm, 
\pour the liquor, boiling hot, upon it. Ina few days it 
is fit for use, and may be either rolled in flour and fried 
in lard or sausage-fat, or warmed in a little of the liquor, 
or eaten cold. 

The feet and shanks of cattle, cleansed in the same 
manner as pigs feet, are excellent. When sufficiently 
boiled, all the bones should be taken out, and the meat 
immediately chopped fine, and seasoned with salt, pep- 











floors, a good joist over each stall, and the stall posts|| per, allspice, summer savory, and sage. When wanted 
morticed into the joists at top; joists 6 feet apart from/jfor use, they may be warmed over in a little butter, and 


center to center is quite sufficient; if the loft is laid with|!are nice, delicate eating—scarcely inferior to oysters, 
thiek plank, say 1} inch, your salls will be ahbont 5 fro which ther enmorwknat recamblin. Ther merle enually c¢ 
6 inches in the clear, a large horse can lay down in them!! good souse as pigs feet. ‘The jelly which is left alive 
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they are boiled, makes excellent blanc mange. All these 
articles are frequently thrown away in families. Witha 
little labor, they constitute the most favorite dishes—fit 
for a king, or even a fain.er. A HovsE KEEPER. 





HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 





To THE EDITOR oF THE CULTIVATOR—Several notices 
of my Reaping Machine have already appeared in the 
Cultivator, and I would not now intrude on your valuable 
pages, did I not believe that a large number of your rea- 
ders are much interested on the subject of cutting wheat 
by machinery. 

It is now ten years since my invention of the Reaper. 
I have been cons‘antly engaged since that time in its im- 
provement. Although the grand principle has never 
been departed from, it has undergone several changes in 
its general construction, with a view to convenience and 
durability. It cannot appear strange if some of these 
changes may have been for the worse, and thereby en- 
dangered its good name. With this hazzard in full view, 
I have followed every idea which promised any improve- 
ment; the result has been the production of an imple- 
ment as near perfection, I apprehend, as any thing of the 
kind can well be. The improved Machine has been in 
use three years, with increasing reputation. 

The following letter is from Mr. Washington of Jef- 
ferson county, Virginia, who has cut three harvests with 
one of my Machines: 

Bell Air, July 8, 1844. 

Mr. Obed Hussey—Our harvest is over, and has afford- 
ed another opportunity of testing the Reapers of your 
construction. Unlike most patent farming implements, 
they manifest their utility more evidently with each suc- 
cessive trial. Owing to rust, the straw this year was 
spongy and difficult to cut with any tool; it was also much 
fallen. ‘Those farmers who witnessed the operation of 
my machine admitted that cradles could not have done 
the work so effectually. L. W. WASHINGTON. 


Cautious farmers at the present day place little confi- 
dence in certificates. I will only add the following ex- 
tract of a letter from Mr. Watkins of Va. 

Chesterfield co., Va., July, 1844. 

Mr. Obed Hussey—Having never scen you since recei- 


ving the wheat cutting machine, I with the greatest plea- |! 


sure make known to you the result of its performance, in 
cutting my wheat. It surpassed my expectation. In cut- 
ting wheat or oats, no reaper can surpass it as to quanti- 
ty, neatness in cutting, and the laying of the grain to the 
greatest nicety, and to advantage for the binders. The 
having t) pick it up as fast as it is cut, is in my opinion 
one great recommendation, because every operation is 
immediately under the manager’s eye, consequently much 
more work will be done, and at night when the cutting 
is done, the picking is of course. Numbers have been 
to see its performance, and all left with delight. One old 
gentleman, a James river farmer, remarked, had he such 
a farm as mine he would not be without your reaper for 
five hundred dollars. JoHN WATKINS, of Ampthill. 
Last summer I visited the Mississippi Valley to introduce 
the Reaper there in places where it had not been known. 
Four machines were sent on before me to places distant 
from each other. Every machine without exception 
gave the highest satisfaction. One was used in Kentucky 
for cutting hemp as well as wheat. Although the hemp 


was cut and laid completely. yet a great improvement is|! 


in contemplation for expediting the work, and saving the 
labor of hands. [ refer for information to James An- 
derson & Co. of Louisville, Ky. Another machine was 
sent to Lafayette, Indiana. For an account of its per- 
formance I refer to Henry W. Ellsworth, Esq., of that 
place. Another machine went to Pekin, Illinois, where 
its performance was equally satisfactory. I refer to John 
Bennet, John Carmichael, and Matthew Brewer of Pekin. 
Another machine was sent to Mount Morris, near Rock 
River, Illinois. Fora disinterested! account of its per- 
formance I refer to Sam‘] L. Hitt, of Mount Morris, and 
to Emmert, Halderman & Co. of Savannah, II). 

My large machine requires four horses, and is warrant- 
ed to cut from 15 to 20 acres per day—price 170 dollars. 


to 15 acres per day—price $100. Either of the machines 
is capable of cutting much more by a change of horses, 
land driving on a trot a portion of the time. Machines 
lof medium size will be furnished at $140. The small 
‘machine is well adapted to ground cultivated in corn lands 
{such as is usual on the eastern shore of Maryland and the 
jcounties of Va. bordering on the Chesapeake Bay. 

No farther improvement is contemplated which can 
|make the Reaper materially better than it now is. Far- 
‘mers who are not acquainted with it may rest assured it 
‘isno humbug. To the references already given! will 
‘add the names of the Hon. Wm. H. Roane of Richmond, 
Va., the Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, Commissioner of Patents 
who witnessed its operation last summer in Indiana. © 

Baltimore, Md., Nov. 18, 1844. OBED Hussey. 








TREES GNAWED BY MICE. 





I am reminded by an article which lately met my eyes 
in the last number of the Cultivator, that now is the sea- 
son for guarding against the attacks of mice on young fruit 
trees. I have accordingly 
just had my trees embanked 
slightly by inverting the sod 
in acircle about them by the 
spade. If young trees stand 
in grass ground, as is some- 
times unavoidable but not 
desirable, they are in the 
greatest danger from these 
attacks. But by turning up 
a circular portion of the 
ground around them, as re- 
presented in the annexed fi- 
gure, (fig. 1,) and raising it 
at the same time a few inch- 
Fig. 1. es towards the tree above 
the common surface, the danger is greatly lessened if not 
‘wholly removed. The grass about the trunk no longer 
furnishes a hiding place for the mice; and the earth, by 
‘being raised, prevents the snow collecting at much depth 
jabout it, being blown away by the wind. By elevating a 
‘eircular bank of earth ten inches or a foot around each 
tree, all danger is wholly removed. 


Another, and the chief reason for thus inverting the 
sod, is to promote the growth of the tree, as a few spa 
\dings during the course of the season will in many cases 
triple the growth of a young tree in grass ground; indeed, 
/we may about as well throw away our trees, as to plant 
‘them in grass, without keeping the soil for some feet 
‘about them, well cultivated for several years. 

When trees become actu- 
ally girdled by mice, I save 
them without difficulty, if 
they are not peach or necta- 
rine, by a mode sometimes 
described in the papers, re- 
presented by the annexed 
cut, (fig. 2,) and which con- 
sists merely in connecting 
the bark above to the bark 
below the girdle, by an in- 
serted piece. If the tree is 
small, portions of the wood 
and bark, at the upper and 
lower extremeties of the 
girdled part, are cut away 
with a knife, so as to leave 

Fig. 2 smooth horizontal faces, as 
shown ata. a. If the tree is large, these are best cut in 
with a mallet and chisel. The limb of a tree is then made 
just long enough to fit in and connect these two cut fa- 
ces together, taking care that the line of separation be- 
tween the bark and wood of the tree and inserted piece, 
exactly coincide as in grafting. This inserted portion 








} 





| may be a small round piece with the bark on, ora larger 


piece, split, leaving the bark on the outer side. The 
whole may then be covered with grafting wax or other 
suitable composition, and, if low enough, embanked with 
earth. In small trees, a piece may be thus inserted on 





My light two horse machine is warranted to cut from 12 





each side—in large ones, several should be employe? 
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Trees several inches in diameter, may be saved by this 

means, if the work is carefully done; and the whole will 

grow over in a few years. J.J. T. 
10th mo. 1844. 





SALT IN CURING CLOVER. 


Analysis of the experiments of S. W. Pomery, Esq., by F. 
MorRTIMER BUTLER. 


These experiments, made in 1804, are recorded in 
Transactions of the Mass. Ag. Society, vol. I, p. 105. - 

Experiment “ No. 8, July 13.—Cut 9 tons clover, one 
third of tops turned brown, [cut] by 2 o’clock, spread, 
turned, cocked by 6 o’clock.—14th. Cocks turned bottom 
upwarils, began to cart at 10 o’clock, packed ina bay with 
one peck of salt per ton, very little heat. Result, color 
completely preserved.” 

No. 7, July 12.—[Is a similar experiment,] ‘ one 
fourth of the tops turned brown.”—13th. Taken in at 11 
o'clock, * half a bushel of salt, small degree of heat. Re- 
sult, very excellent hay.” 

No. 6, July 11.—** Weather intensely hot, and scorch- 





Nand packed ina bay with half a bushel of salt per ton: 
small degree of heat. Result, well cured.” 

Between Nos. 6 and 7, there isa difference of one day’s 
time in cutting, consequently one day's natural ripening. 
{Only 5 hours extra time is allowed in curing that earliest 
jeut. This I have stated to have been too smal] an allow- 
ance. Please observe that between Nos. 5 and 7 there is 
a difference of two days standing, and that in No. 5 there 
is two days curing, one day being by sweating in cock. 
Compare the degrees of heat and they will be found to 
correspond, viz: “small degree of heat.” Had No. & 
been thrown open and thoroughly dried, and then pack- 
ed away with one peck of salt per ton, we would in al) 
probability, had the return, very little heat, color com- 
pletely preserved. At all events, it is curing by wilting 
and sweating. 


No. 3, is four tons clover, cut on the 9th July, “ re- 
mained in cock the 10th; carried in on the llth; “halfa 
bushel of salt.” Result, well cured, of a good color. 
This is another specimen of wilting and sweating, and as 
such, speaks for itself. We will pass to other experi- 
ments, showing the matter more clearly. 


= 





ing sun; cut 4 tons clover by 1 o’clock; tops begun to turn 
brown; spread, turned, cocked by 5 o’clock.—12th,| 
Cocks turned bottom up; carted before 4 o’clock, paeked | 
in a bay with half a bushel of salt per ton.—13th. Consi-|| 
derable heat, none afier. Result, well cured.” | 

From the remarks of Mr. Pomeroy, it is understood! 
that July 11th, 12th and 13th, were good hay days. This 
might have been realized from the fact that the natural) 
ripening of the grass was progressing rapidly, inasmuch | 


“No. 4. July 10th.—Cut two tons clover in full bloom, 
by 1 o’clock; spread, turned, coeked by 5 o’clock. 11th, 
cocks turned upside down; carted in forenoon, very green, 
packed on a scaffold with theee pecks of salt per ton, heat 
\some days. Result, ‘black, some of it mouldy, smoked 
when removed, but eaten freely by horses.’ That is to 
say, the horses ate a black carbonaceous mass, to obtain 
the salt contained in it. In this experiment we have 
green grass, it being only in full bloom; with one day’s 


as the tops on the 11th began to turn brown,” on the||curing, and yet the sali could not save it. The green 
12th were “ one-fourth brown,” and on the 13th were eee of the grass called for longer time in sweating, as 


*‘ one-third brown.” In the same ratio, a few days more 
would have converted the grass into standing hay. 


will be seen. 
‘‘ No. 2, July 9th.—Clover in full bloom, second year’s 





Please observe No. 8. In this experiment, after one-| cutting, with a small portion of herds grass, very rank; 


third of the tops had turned brown, there has been some | mown between 7 and 1] o’clock, spread, turned and cock- 
wilting in the swath; some ripening, through exposure) /ed up by 5 o’clock. 10th, cocks turned bottom upwards; 
to the sun; and some sweating in the cock. Can it then afternoon, three tons carted to the barn, found too green; 
be said, that the curing of the grass was effected by the || remained on carts till the 11th; spread very thick on an 
one peck of salt per ton, or are we to be surprised at the||adjoining field, turned, exposed three hours; carried in 


very little heat. But little reflection is needed to settle 
these points. The grass had in reality become changed 
into hay before being carried in. But one thing, there- 
fore, in the absence of salt, was needed for its preserva- 
tion, viz. thorough drying. Our farmers are aware of the 
fact, that when the heating action is nearly over, that is 
when the sap is nearly ripe, hay may be carried in damp, 
and be preserved, provided that salt is used to take up the 
loose moisture. In this experiment, the cocks were 
turned bottom upwards, but not opened to become tho- 
roughly dry. Salt then served to take up the loose mois- 
ture. 

No. 6 was cut in a greener state, received similar 


treatment, and was carried in at 4 o’clock, consequently | 
remained in cock five hours longer than No. 7; this ex-| 


tra time in sweating was not sufficient, at this stage of 
growth, to effect the ripening of the sap to the same de- 
gree as that occurring in the grass left standing that day; 
consequently, we notice “ considerable heat.» Our far- 
mers say that it is best for hay to heat a little in the mow. 
In this experiment, the curing not being sufficiently com- 
pleted in the field, was finished by sweating in the mow 
or bay. This sweating, however, was too great, and the 
hay would in all probability have been mow-burnt, had 
not salt been used to take up the loose moisture. Had 
the hay been less ripe, neither salt nor salt-petre would 
have saved it. 


Please observe the progress of natural ripening from 
the 11th to the 13th of July (in No. 6, 7, 8,) as “ begun,” 
** one-fourth,” and ‘ one-third turned brown.” Compare 
it with the artificial ripening effected in about one day’s 
curing, as indicated by the degrees of heat, ‘* considera- 
ble,” *‘ small degree,” “very little heat.” Do they not 
contrast well, even after allowing for the five hours ex- 
tra sweating in No. 6, and setting aside the supposed 
agency of salt in the curing. 


‘‘No. 5, July 10. Four tons clover cut and managed as' 


|| without loss of head or leaves; supposcd half made; pack.. 
ed in a bay with half a bushel of salt per ton; next day a 
|| little heat. Result, well cured, of a good color.” 

|| This experiment speaks for itself; wilting and sweat- 
jing had been resorted to. The remark, ‘ supposed half 
|'made,” seems to rob it however, of its true merit. ‘There 
|can be green hay, as well as green grass. In the former, 
| the word green applies to the color; in the latter, to the 
succulent state. Well cured hay, by the wilting and 
|| sweating process, carries a pea green color, and thus is lia- 
|| ble to deceive our farmers, who are more accustomed toa 
‘greenish hazel or chocolate tint. Any one familiar with the 
wilting and sweating method, would say that in No. 2, is 
|| presented a fair though not perfect specimen of curing by 
that method. The grass having been dried and wilted on the 


|, 9th, retained in cock and in mass (as On the carts) on the 


|| 10th then thickly spread out for 3 hours on the 11th, with 
the weather intensely hot and a scorching sun on that 
‘day, would naturally look for but little after heat in 
ithe bay. The remark, “next day a little heat,” is suffi- 
\icient to show that it was cured before it went in. The 


},good color must have led to the supposition that it was 
'|but half cured. 

No. 1, July 7th. Is “ three tons fine English hay, sup- 
posed to require one good hay day to make it; packed 4 feet 
\thick on a scaffold, with one peck of salt per ton; no 
,heat; very damp some days atter. Result, came ont 
‘bright, sweet, and very heavy; cattle fond of it. This 
needs no remark. [The hay weather previous to the 11th 
of July, was by no means good.] 

Permit me to remark that the science of agriculture is 
deeply indebted to Mr. Pomery for the precise detail of 
these experiments; they are a good pattern for those 
seeking improvement in agriculture. Respecifully, 

F. MortTImeR BuT Ler. 


P.S. I make the following extract from the same 








No. 4; [clover in full bloom, cut by 1o’clock, spread, turn-|| Work, page 106: 
ed, cocked by 5 o’elock.] 11th, remainedineock. 12th, 


cocks turned bottom upwarils, carted middle of the day, 


\| 6 My clover, which covered two acres, was beat down 
iiby a severe siorm of wind and rain, preceding ihe 23J 
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of June. ‘The 25th, I gave directions to cut, and dry the 
water from it as soon as possible; to cart it into my barn 
the same day, if sufficiently dried, and to sprinkle from 
three pecks to one bushel of salt on what might be con- 
sidered a ton, when cured, in three layers. 

These directions were executed with care; the salt 
was coarse Liverpool. Four heavy loads were put into 
the barn before night; the remainder before the morning 
of the 26th. It was perfectly green, and in a perfect 
biow of flowers. It was packed on a scaffold 20 feet by 
10. I believe not a stalk or leaf was wilted. The weath- 
er appeared unsettled, which induced me to have it hou- 
sed as soon as it was dried. 

The third and fourth days succeeding, every appear- 
ance was favorable to its preservation. It continued 
green, and the flowers as fresh as when first cut. From 
this period it changed color rapidly to black, with a con- 
siderable degree of heat and moisiure, from a solution of 


the salt and the succulent state of the leaves and stalks. It!|ten called ‘* barn-grass.” 


REMARKS. We are much obliged to Gov. Rerp and 
Mr. REDFIELD, for the pains they have taken in forward- 
ing the above described specimens of grasses. Nos. 1 
and 2 evidently belong to the same genus as the “ Bermu- 
tla grass” sent us from Mississippi by Mr. Affleck, and 
ithe first, which Mr. Redfield thinks is Paspalum vagina- 
tum, bears a strong resemblance to it, though it is not 
|\identical. We have several species here of similar cha- 
racter, but they are all annuals. Loudon enumerates 
twenty-six species. No. 3, marked (we suppose by Mr. 
Redfield,) as Rottbellia dimidieta, is somewhat different 
from the others, though still resembling them in several 
general characters, such as the division of the head, the 
manner of producing seed, and striking root. The spe. 
cimen marked “ Fox-tail,” is apparently the same as the 
annual Fox-tail, Alopecurus agrestis, and is frequently 
troublesome by growing among corn and other cultiva- 
ted crops on light warm soils, near barns, &c., and is of- 
It will be observed that it is 





wet the floor, and in many places dropped a salt colored||quite different from Timothy, Phleum pratense, the lat- 


liquor. It discharged very offensive effluvia for several 
days, after which the hay changed to a dirty white, and 
appeared rotten. The heat subsided, as is usual, after a 
completion of the putrid process. In the last described 
State it remained, and I presume is of no value except for 
manure, 

A FRIEND TO EXPERIMENT IN AGRICULTURE. 





GRASSES FROM BERMUDA. 





iter being a perrennial grass of a different genus. ‘i hough 
‘none of the tribes of grasses to which the specimens sent 
belong, are considered of much value with us, yet the 
‘difference isso great in our location and climate from 
‘that of Bermuda or the West India Islands, that they may 
be there highly valuable. 

We may be permitted to remark here, that the deep 
interest which we have repeatedly seen manifested by 
Gov. Rerp, in the cause of agricultural improvement, 





EDITOR OF THE CULTIVATOR—I send you herewith. 
some samples of grass forwarded by Gov. Reid from Ber- | 
muda, with a view to its comparison and identification’ 
with the so called ** Bermuda grass” of the southern 
States, samples of which he supposes you have in your| 
possession. The laudable zeal and enterprise which Col. 
Reid has shown in promoting the agricultural and other 
interests of the colony over which he presides, and his 
generous devotion to the cause of science, and the gene- 


ral interests of our race, entitle him to any information 
You have | 


which it may be in your power to impart. 
annexed an extract from his letter to me, which accom-| 
panied ihe grasses. Very truly yours, 

Wa. C. REDFIELD. | 

Gov. Ret says: ‘¢In the Cultivator I have more than! 
once observed allusion made to Bermuda grass as a grass 
highly prized in the Southern States. As specimens have 
been sent from Louisiana to the Editor, I have thought 
that he or others might like to compare them with Ber-! 
muda specimens. I have therefore sent three specimens 
for him, and although we suppose that No. 1 is what is; 
called Bermuda grass in Louisiana, we are not quite certain 
of it. If the editors wish to identify this grass with any 
one of our native grasses here, [ shall with great pleasure | 
assist them farther, 

*T also enclose a fourth grass, which we call Fox-tail. 
grass. I have waiched it ever since I have been here, , 
and think it a valuable grass. It had previously been neg- 
lected and almost unknown. The ‘Timothy grass of the 
United States is said to have been brought from Carolina 
to England in 1780, by Timothy Hudson, and from him, 
derived its name. But what I now send you is not Ti- 
moihy. Yet it may really be what Timothy Hudson teok 


to England; for it agrees better with the soil and climate | 


of Bermuda than the imporied Timothy grass.” 
Description accompanying the grasses.—** No. 1, called 
in Bermuda, Pond grass, from liking moist soi], This is’ 
supposed to be what is called Bermuda grass in the south-, 
ern Siaies of America. It isa very valuable grass.” 
“No. 2. 


habits, but looks to the eye much coarser, and seems to; 


like the spray of the sea and swampy ground. It has 


‘cannot fail to be of essential benefit to the people of the 
‘Island under his government.—Ebs. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





APPLES FROM NOVA SCOTIA. 





Mr. L. TuckKER—I send accompanying this letter, a 
‘box containing the following varieties of Nova Scotia ap- 
‘ples, and a newspaper containing a report of our County 
Cattle Show and Fair: 

No. 1. Name unknown—Great bearer; good for eating 

No. 2. I’all Pippin—Middling keeper, and good for 
‘cooking. 
| No. 3. Cat Head—Good for cooking. 
| No. 4. Unknown—Good apple. 
No. 5. Calkins—Good for eating; may be used in De- 
cember. 

No. 6. Gravenstein—Lately introduced from England; 
one of the best apples raised; good bearer. 

No. 7. Unknown—Supposed to be the U. S. Spitzen- 
berg. 

No. 8. Unknown—But good bearer. 

No. 9. Nova Scotia Spitzenberg—Good keeper and shy 
bearer. 
' No. 10. Scotch (called the,)—Good keeper and bear- 
er; of good flavor. 

No. 11. Ribston Pippin—Good flavor; good bearer 

No. 12. Long or Bishop Pippin—First rate apple. 

No, 13. Sheep Nose—Good bearer; good eating in 
December. 

No. 14—Fall Pippin (called) —Good for cooking ; good 
bearer. 

No. 15. Greening—Superb keeper; good flavor. 

No. 16. Pomme de Gras—Fine flavor. 

No. 17. Iron Apple—Good keeper. 

No. 18. Native er Wine—Good bearer; good flavor 
in November and December. 

No. 19. Unknown—Good flavor. 

No. 20. Nonpariel—The best keeper we have. I have 


kept them for one year, and I have known them to be 
This resembles the other in general form and) kept two, although the flavor ‘ absquatulates.” 


I could not make a general selection as I intended, in 
‘consequence of the vessel sailing sooner than I expected, 


been but little noticed in Bermuda, and is probably much) All that I send, with the exception of the Wine Apple, 


inferior to No. 1.” 

“No. 3. This is called the Crab grass in Bermuda. It 
is prized by the inhabitants; and as it mats the ground, 
and subdues almost all the others, it has hitherto received 
the most attention; though No. 1 will probably be found 
to be the most valuable.” 

‘“No. 4. A specimen of the Fox-tail grass of Bermu- 
da.” 


‘are varieties introduced from the United States and Eng- 
land, principally by the Hon. C. R. PrREscoTT, who must 
‘be acknowledged the father of horticulture in Kings 
|| County. The Wine Apple, so named, was planted by 


‘the French before the colony became a British Province. 
There are many good varieties of native fruit, but the 
|imported are so much better, that in planting an orchard 
Jor grafting, they are mostly selected. 





I hope you will 
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not think I send them presuming them superior to pro- 
ductions of your fine country, but simply to show you 
that we can raise fruit and of a fine quality. 
Yours, &c. Cuan.es C. HAMILTON. 
Cornwallis, Oct. 14, 1844. 


The box of apples spoken of above, came safely to} 
hand. Several of the specimens are quite large—all are 
of fine shape, and some of them of superior flavor. In), 
point of quality, we think the Gravenstein, No. 6, stands 
at the head. The sample gent is the first of this noted 
variety we have seen. It is in all respects a very supe- 
rior apple—excellent in flavor, and beautiful in appear- 
ance. The sample marked No. 10, Scotch Apple, is like- 
wise a highly flavored and fine apple. The Ribston Pip- 
pin, No. 11, which in former years has been a favorite 
apple with us, isa good sample, and fully sustains the 
character of the variety. The same may be said of the 
Norpareil, No. 20. The Native or Wine, No. 18, isa 
good flavored apple, and would probably make superior 
cider. The Pomme de Gras, No. 16, we should think a 
fine fruit. The sample marked Greening, No. 15, is not 


the apple commonly known by that name in the United} 


States. The sample marked No. 7, “supposed to be the 
U. S. Spitzenburg,”’ is not that apple. The Spitzenburg}) 
here cultivated, has a yellowish flesh color, is crisp, and|, 
is of a brighter red color than the sample sent. The}, 
Long, or Bishop's Pippin, No. 12, we think is identical 
with our Bell-flower. 


Considered in all respects, the lot of apples sent by Mr. |, 


Hamilton, shows that the people of Nova Scotia have no} 
need to send abroad for that description of fruit, but that), 
on the contrary, the soil and climate of that country, will 
admit of their producing fine qualities for their own con- 
sumption and exportation.—Ebs. 





SHADE AND TIMBER TREES. 





T was glad to see the remarks in a Jate No. of the Cult. 
on ‘“* Trees for Shelter and Ornament,” with which I en- 
tirely agreed, with one exception. This is in attributing 
great benefit to shade for cattle in pastures. In saying 
this, I would be the last to joster the spirit of vandalism 
which unrelentingly sweers from the farm, those beauti- 


ful and magnificent and refreshing objects of creation, or-|, 


namental trees. There are reasons enough to induce any 
man who has any refinement or civilization about him, |, 
to preserve a sufficient plantation of trees about his dwel- 


ling and farm yard, without urging what he may doubt}. 


as fact, and which indeed may be incorrect. We often lose 
as much by urging too many or untenable reasons, as by 
saying too little. 

I very much question the propriety of allowing trees to 
stand along the borders of cultivated fields, or in pastures 
where the land is smooth, fertile, and dry for culture. 
The difficulty they cause in even and feat cultivation, is 
obvious to most farmers; and the loss of crops they oeca- 
sion beneath their shade is much greater than many sup- 


pose. But besides these, it may be questioned if they do} 


not often prove detrimental to the comfort and thrift of 
cattle, rather than otherwise. ‘* But the cattle dread the 
scorching rays of the sun!’ So do the horse-flies, and 
blood-suckers, and musquetoes. Hence they all seek the 
shade together; and there the cattle stand, for the com- 
fort of the shade, and fight flies, till gnawing hunger 
compels them to seek for pasturage in the sun. 


Experiment, of course, ought to settle this point; I 
know of but one, however, correctly performed, which 
permit me to state, as it first appeared in the New Gene- 
see Farmer. Arthur F. Bill of Indiana, who milked fif- 
ty-five cows, had two pastures, of seventy-five acres eac’a, 
both seeded with the same kind of grass, the feed equally 
good and both well watered. One had no shade in it; 
the other had scattered trees, and a small piece of wood- 


land. The cows were confined to each pasture, each al-|) 


ternate week. When the hot weather of summer came 
on, the proprietor noticed that when the cows were in 
the shady pasture, the weight of the daily cheese was 
from 15 to 20 lbs. less than during the week they were 
in the other pasture. Such was the eagerness with which 


they sought the shade, that they were noticed to feed on- 





ily half as many hours during the day when they could 
find it, as when wholly in the sun. 

| But if trees are not allowed in arable flelds, where then 
‘shall we have them? [I answer, first, about your houses. 
‘Every man who has a wife, or children, is bound by ev- 
ery reason, selfish, humane, moral, and religious, to ren- 

i\der home pleasant to the former, and attractive to the 
latter. How many young men might thus have been pre- 

served from bad company and dissipation and ruin. 

Secondly, along hill-sides, gulleys, and other uneven 
pieces of ground, according to the excellent directions in 
the article just alluded to, and where the growth of valu- 
able and well selected timber might in a few years prove 
of great value. 

And with the hope of answering, in part, some of the 
inquiries of that article, permit me te say a few words o1 
the Larch. 

The European Larch has been very extensively plant 
ed in some parts of Scotland as a timber tree, its grea 
excellence having been thoroughly proved. ‘The rapi 
dity of its growth is remarkable. Some trees planted on 
ithe fertile grounds of the Duke of Argyle, grew to 2 





height of 120 feet in fifty years, averaging nearly two 
\feet and a half each year. Other trees, eighty years old, 
produced six loads (300 feet) of timber, each. The Duke 
of Athol had the satisfaction of seeing a British frigate 
built at Woolwich in 1819 and 1820, of timber plarted by 
himself and his predecessor. The durability of this spe 

‘cies is very great. Posts of oak, on the river Thames, 
\which were placed so as to be alternately covered by 
water, and left dry, by the rise and fall of the tide, were 
twice renewed from decay in the course of a few years; 

while those made of larch, in precisely similar circum- 
‘stances, remained wholly anchange. 

| In speaking of its value and rapidity of growth, the 
‘Duke of Athol said, “‘It may vie in growth and profit 
with the Huntington willow, which has deen said to buy 
the horse, before any other tree could buy the saddle.” 

| It has been remarked, in connexion with its durability, 
that while the heart wood is not formed in other resin- 
ous trees till after many years,—the Jarch begins to make 
|it soon after it is planted; branches only an inch in dia- 
‘meter containing as great a proportion of heart wood as 
ithe largest trees of the forest. 

This is not the case with the American larch, a con- 
siderable portion of sap wood existing in small trees, 
which soon decays. ‘The heart wood however is dura 
ble; but to what degree I do not know. 

The European larch appears to be a native of moun- 
tainous districts, and of course succeeds well on poor and 
hilly regions. It grows well when planted in common 


‘soils in western New-York, but to what size or with 


what degree of rapidity, more and longer experiments 
are required to determine. There can, however, be 
‘scarcely a question of the propriety of its introduction as 
a timber tree, provided the young plants can be easily 
obtained, which is not now the ease. For ornamental 
beauty, if has scarcely a rival of its kind. 

‘The American larch exists in great abundance in many 
swamps in the northern portion of western New-York, 
where it is commonly called Tamarack, perhaps corrupt- 
ed from Tamarix, which it slightly resembles externally, 
but to which it has no affinity. It may be easily transplanted 
to dry upland when small, where it flourishes, especially 
if care is taken to remove with it a portion of the muck 
adhering to the roots. For ornament, it bears no com- 
parison with the European. For durability, as fence 
posts, timber, &c., it is not enough examined or known, 
‘and I hope those who have tried it, will commuunicate 
their experiments, for I see I have not given much in- 
formation, after all, on the subject. J. J. T. 





GRAPE VINES. 


Messrs. Epitrors—I saw an article in the 10th No. ot 
the present vol. of the Cultivator, stating that a grape 
vine, left to its natural habits, will bear as wel! as if i! 
were dressed in a proper manner. No doubtit will beer, 
\but who will be able to give sufficient proof to a persom 
acquainted with vegetable physiology, or with horticnl- 
ture, thata grape vine or any fruit-tree, left to itself, wili 
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bear as much and as good fruit, as those dressed in a judi- 
cious manner? Let the enlightened readers of the Culti- 
vator look at the treatment the vine receives in Maderia, 
the Ionian islands, or any other country where the culti- 
vation of the vine is made a science, and they will soon 
see the absurdity of trying to maintain that nature, left to 
herself, will in this case perform her work as well as it 
can be done by nature’s journeymen. I think it useless, 


to pasture, it should invariably be put in during the month 
of September; it will then be fit to graze in February, at 
which time it will be particularly valuable, especially for 
ewes, with early lambs. 

“‘ Barley, has been cultivated from the earliest antiqui- 
ty, and was much in use among the Romans, both as food 
for soldiers and horses. It is, upon the whole, one of 
the most valuable and important grain crops, which we 


for the present, to advert to further proofs, but should ican cultivate. It is almost invariably a certain crop, as 


your readers desire it, I will, ina future number, speak 
more fully of the utility of general pruning. 
Greenbush, Nov. 1844. TYRo. 





SWEET AND SOUR APPLE. 





A writer over the signature of “S.” in the October 
aumber of the Cultivator, remarks on the various hum- 
bugs of the day. We are are well aware that there are 
humbugs enough afloat at this day, to satisfy the most cre- 
dulous wonder seekers. Among several undoubted cases 
of this character he alludes to the apple, said to be pro- 
duced, part sour and part sweet. The writer of this has 
within a few days, seen anc tasted an apple, one side of 
which was decidedly sour, and the opposite side as deci- 
dedly sweet, not produced by placing the bud “upside 
down,” but by taking parts of two buds, one from a tree 
producing sour, and one from a tree producing sweet 
apples, and joining them nicely together. 

Can you inform your readers where grafts of the * King 
apple” can be obtained? We have eaten one from the or- 
chard of Mr. George Walker, near Ithaca, Tompkins co., 
and consider it the best apple produced any where. The) 
King apple is red, of a medium size, slightly sour, and| 
very juicy and rich. When baked, it makes a delicious 
jelly that nearly fills the pan. E. R. 

We do not know the “ King Apple,” nor where scions 








of this variety can be obtained. It is possible it may be 
what is described in some catalogues as the “ King of || 
Pippins,” which Mr. Kenrick, in his New American|| 
Orchardist, says is ‘a first rate fruit, which no garden | 
should be without; middle sized; oblong; color, clear || 
golden yellow, fine red next the sun; rich and juicy. |! 
Autumn. Productive.” 


| 


CULTIVATION OF SPRING GRAIN aT THE SOUTH 


It appears that in South Carolina, oats and barley may || 
be sown in the fall, and the frost of winter is not hard || 
enough to kill them. Our friend, Mr. Wm. Summer, of || 
Pomaria, as chairman of a committee appointed for the || 
purpose, recently submitted a report to the Newbury Ag-|| 


ricultural Society, on the cultivation of oats, rye, barley,|| 


and buckwheat, from which we gather the following || 
facts:——-For oats, fall sowing is preferable, as the oats are | 
not liable to be injured by spring drouth; the yield is} 
greater, and the head much better than if sown in the| 
spring. If not sown in the fall, they should at all| 
events be sown during the month of February. Cotton 


see, if applied to them, is of more importance to this,than 
to any other crop. The seed should be carefully plowed, 
in, or if the ground has just been broken up, a heavy iron| 
toothed harrow would perhaps answer a good purpose in 
putting the seed to a proper depth. ‘The selection of 
proper seed is also a subject of much importance. There 
are however, some excellent varieties of oats cultivated 
among us. The Bremen or Potatoe Oats, is preferred by 
some, while others prefer the Ruffled. The black and 
white Tartarian, although not yet cultivated among us, 
are said to be the best description for the poorest ex- 
hausted soils, producing more on those sorts, than any 
other variety, 

** Rye has been cultivated perhaps as Jong asany of the 
varieties of small grain, and its cultivation is becoming a 
matter of increased importance, as it is found particular- 
ly adapted for grazing, furnishing the best early spring 








from its early maturity it makes itself from the winter 
seasons. For soiling cattle and horses it is superior to 
any other grain that we can have recourse to. When 
soiling is the principal object, it is advisable to sow at 
different times, from the first of October until the last of 
November; thus furnishing it in succession from the first 
of March until May. When young, it should be cut off 
carefully with a keen grass scythe, and raked neat and 
careful, and if the soil has been made rich, a second cut- 
ting can be obtained. It requires a rich loamy soil, and 
where this cannot be readily obtained, the ground must 
be made rich by supplying the necessary quantity of sta- 
ble manure. Ashes is important to this, as it is to every 
other grain crop. Unless the ground is made rich, you 
can never expect to succeed with the crop; and as only 
a few acres are required for the purpose of sviling, even 
on the largest farm, the ground can be readily manured. 
Cotton seed applied liberally, is also an excellent manure. 
As soiling is the principal object, the spot selected for 
barley should be near, and convenient to the stables and 
cattle yard. Sow from a bushel to a bushel and a half to 
the acre. The ground should be deeply broken up, and 
the seed neatly plowed in; the whole should then be 
well harrowed, so that the ground is thoroughly and fine- 
ly pulverized.” 





RoTATION oF Crops FoR SovutTH CAROLINA.—We 
make the following extract from an address delivered be- 
fore the Greenvile Ag. Society of 8. C., on the 19th Oct. 
last, by Hon. Jor, R. PotnsetTT. He says:—‘* What- 
ever system may be adopted must be based upon the rules 
laid down above. Do not cultivate grain crops on the 
same land two years in succession. Do not repeat the 
same crop at too short intervals. Change the seed fre- 
quently. The order of succession, as I said before, is 
of little consequence. Cultivate turneps in drills, and 
abundantly, as also sweet potatoes and peas; all of these 
are to be regarded as fallow crops, fitting the land to re- 
ceive grain. Raise rye, the long straw of which is very 
useful in the preparation of dung. Manure your fields, 
and cultivate only that portion of land which you can 
manure sufficiently. I will venture to suggest a rotation 
of crops for four years, which it appears to me would 
suit our soil and climate :— 

_ In the Light Soils. 


First year, turneps and potatoes. 
Second year, rye and oats with clover seed. 


Third year, clover, cut once and plowed in. 
Fourth year, wheat. 
On Stronger Lands. 

First year, Indian corn with peas well manured. 

Second year, rye and oats with clover seed. 

Third year, clover cut and turned in. 

Fourth year, wheat. 

These rotations are founded upon the principle that as 
much land as can be spared shall be cultivated in green 
crops, and a portion of it left in pasturage, in order to 
afford sustenance for cattle, and thereby furnish manure 


/for the corn and grain crops. It is vain to encourage the 


farmer to raise fine cattle, until he has been taught to cul- 
tivate green crops to feed them. Fine cattle fed on 
broom -sedge, and left to seek a scanty subsistence in the 
woods, will soon degenerate; whereas, the common 
stock of this District, if fed on turneps, potatoes, peas 
and clover, would improve and become an excellent race. 
The heat of the climate cannot be pleaded in excuse for 





pasture we can have recourse to for lambs, young calves, 
and pigs. Care sho *d be taken not to graze horses, cat- 
tle and hogs upon it while young, and particularly while 
the ground is wet. It is not so easily pulled up by the 
roots, and is therefore better adapted to grazing hogs, 
than any Other variety of small grain. If the lutention is 





our neglect. Lucerne will stand our sun and furnish per- 
|manent pasture. Clover will flourish and yield abun- 
\dantly the first and second year; after which the best use 
\that can be made of it is to turn it under, to prepare the 
tani for wheat, rye and oats.” 
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POULTRY. 





James L. CuILp, Esq., of Augusta, Maine, gives in 
the Maine Farmer, an interesting account of his mode of 
managing hens. He keeps several varieties, and is ma- 
king some crosses by way of experiment. He gives the 
preference, “considering their qualities, food, eggs, 
hardiness, &c., to the Polands,” and says “they have 
truly been denominated everlasting layers. The Poland 
Hens seldom show an inclination to set, and the Dorkings 
much less than the other varieties. My Hens laid nearly 
as well «uring the winter as in the warm weather. Their 
habitation was warm, and so constructed as to bring them 
to the ground, where they found, at all times, a good 
supply of old plastering, ashes, pulverized oyster shells, 
charcoal, fresh water, once or twice a week beef liver, 
or some other kind of meat or grease instead. I feed 
chiefly upon baked or boiled potatoes, giving their food 
to them warm in the morning and at night, occasionally 
dealing to them a little corn or oats, and giving them all 
the crumbs, and skins, and fragments, of the cooked 
vegetables. ‘To prevent their being infested with lice, 
about once:a fortnight I mixed in dough, so as to discolor) 
it, a quantity of flower of brimstone, which is the sure| 
preventive as well as remedy, and may safely be given| 
in small quantities to young chickens for the same pur-| 
pose. It will be seen from my mode of keeping my 
Hens, which averaged about 25 and 3 Roosters, through 
the winter, that I cannot give the precise cost of keep- 
ing, but I am satisfied that potatoes may be given as 
the general food, and Fowls kept cheaper in this mode 
than in any other—and they will always be ready for the 
spit, if not stinted in quantity. I find my Fowls fat at 
all seasons. I estimate that my hens afford me from their 
eggs, without regard to their meat, a clear profit of fifty) 
per cent. I confine them to their yard, hen house, and) 
barn cellar during gardening, and to their house and cel-| 
Jar in the winter, and think with that degree of confine- || 
ment, they lay better than when allowed to wander at) 














To make half a peck of flour into bread, a quarter of a 
pint of the above mixture will be needed. 


Sorr CusTarDs.—Boil one quart of new milk and with 
it cinnamon, mace, or lemon peel. Nine eggs, leaving 
out five whites, beat them well and add them to the milk, 
sweeten it with loaf sugar. Add rose water if you like. 
Put the custard into a pitcher, place it in a vessel of boil- 
ing water, stir it constantly. Beat the reserved whites to 
a stiff froth with powdered sugar, add a little rose water, 
or essence of lemon. Lay this frost on the top of the 
custards. The contrast is pretty, and more cups may be 
filled. 


PENNSYLVANIA APPLE BuTTER.—To make this accor- 
ding to German law, the host should, in the Autumn, in- 
vite his neighbors, particularly the young men and mai- 
dens, to sake up an apple butter party. Being assem- 
bled, let three bushels of fair sweet apples be pared, 
quartered and the cores removed. Meanwhile, let two 
barrels of new cider be boiled down to one-half. When 
this is done, commit the prepared apples to the cider and 
let the boiling go on briskly and systematically. But to 
accomplish the main design, the party must take turns at 
stirring the contents without cessation so that they may 
not become attached to the sides of the vessel and burn. 
Let the stirring go on till the amalgamated cider and ap- 
ples become as thick as hasty pudding, then throw in 


\powdered allspice, when it may be considered as finish- 


ed and committed to the pots for further use. ‘This is 
Apple Butter; and it will keep sweet for many years. It 
is a capital article for the table. 





COTTON BEDS. 


We have received from J. A. GEURNSEy, Esq. a copy 
of the * Southron,” published at Jackson, Miss., contain- 
ing some remarks on the advantages of cotton for bedding. 
These advantages may be summed up as follows. It is 
claimed that “ it is the cheapest, most comfortable, and 


large. Hen houses and roosts should be kept neat, and||™ost healthy material for bed«ing, that is known to the 
often whitewashed, and their nests should always have!|Civilized world.” In addition to these, may be named 


half an inch or more of ashes or lime on the bottom, un- |“ superior cleanliness—vermin will not abide it—there is 
der the hay. Broken or rotten eggs should never be al- |,” grease in it, as in hair or wool—it does not get stale 
lowed to remain in their nests. Dirty water should not/|/and acquire an unpleasant odor, as feathers do—moths do 
be given them. To do well they require pure water, |70t infest it, as they do wool—it does not pack and be- 
and all their food fresh and uninjured from taint or fer-||come hard, as moss does—nor does it become dry, brit- 
mentation. I estimate that during the year, (deducting || tle and dusty, as do straw or husks—and it is in many ca- 
the time of their molting, and inclination to set) I have|;S¢S medicinal.” : It is said not to cause that Jassitude and 
got daily one half as many eggs as I have had laying | inertia, which is produced by sleeping on feathers. Peo- 
Hens. Every family can, with a very little trouble with | |Ple not acquainted with it, have supposed they had been 


their flock of a dozen Hens, have fresh eggs in plenty | sleeping on the best feathers, when in fact their beds were 


during the whole year, say in all, 2000, and 100 full 'made of cotton. The relative cost of cotton compared 


grown Chickens; and of all the animals domesticated for|| With feathers, hair, &c. may be seen from the following 





the use of man, (if such be the fact) the hen is capable) 


of yielding the greatest possible profit to the owner. I) 
have stated that I gave my Fowls meat or grease; this is, 


indispensable if they are not allowed to go at large. If 
corn is fed out, it should be soaked, and 15 bushels is a 
fair yearly allowance for 12 Hens and a Rooster. But | 
they should always have food by them, and after they | 


have become habituated to find enough at all times in the, 


trough, they take but a few kernels at a time, except 
just before retiring to roost, when they will take nearly 
a spoonful into their crops—but if they are scantily or 
irregularly fed, they will greedily snatch up a whole crop 


full at a time, and stop laying, and not unfrequently en- 
gender some fatal disease. 





THE HOUSEKEEPER. 





From the “‘ Housekeeper’s Annual’ for 1845, a pretty 
little work issued by Carter & Co., Boston, we copy the 
following Recipes: 

To MAKE YEAST.—Boil for half an hour two quarts of 
water, thickened with about three spoonfuls of fine flour, 
and sweetened with nearly half a pound of brown sugar, 
or two teacups of molasses. When almost cold, put it 
into a jug adding four spoonfuls of fresh yeast. Shake it 
well together, let it stand uncovered near the fire for a 
day to ferment. There will be a thin liquor on the top, 
pour this off, shake the remainder, and cork it up for use. 








statement: 

** Cost of a Hair Matrass.—They are generally sold by 
the Ib. and cost from 50 to 75 cents per Ib. 30 or 40 Ibs. 
will cost $15 or $20. 

Wool.—30 Ibs. wool, at 30 cents per lb. $9; 12 yards 
ticking, at 121 cents per yard, $1 50; labor, thread, Ke., 
275. Total $13 25. 

Feathers.—40 Ibs. feathers at 30 cents per Ib., $12 00; 
15 yards ticking at 12! cents per yard, 1 874; labor, &c. 
$2°75. Total $16 62}. 

Cotton. —30 lbs. cotton at 8 cents per Ib. $2 40; 12 
yards ticking at 124 cents per yard, $1 50; labor, thread, 
&e., $2 75. Total $6 65.” 

It is recommended to run the cotton through a * pick- 
er,” where one can conveniently be obtained, before 
using. This gives it additional cleanliness and buoyancy. 

The substitution of cotton for bedding throughout the 
United States, would be an immense saving, besides open- 
ing a new avenue for that article to an extent according 
to the estimation of this writer, equal ‘‘ to more thantwo 
of the largest crops of cotton ever produced in the Uni- 
ted States.” 





Mr. W. Turnhill, of Braceboro’, near Stamford, has 
now in his yard a goose which has been on the same 
premises for 50 years. She lately laid 11 eggs, has 
hatched, and is bringing up 11 fine goslings.—Stamford 
Mercury. 
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Inducements to emigration to Vir-|Sweet and sour apple, 390, 
ginia, 376, Taplin’s horse power, 377. 
Influence of water on soi!s, 375, |The late State Pair. 383. 
Inquiries about charcoal, 381. Trees gnawed by mice, 386, 
Labels for fruit trees, 382. Woodcock’s plow, 376, 
Letter from Liverpool, 365—from 
Mr, Norton, 364, ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Mr. Colman’s European Agricul-|Woodcock’s Plow, 3/6. 
ture, 369, Taplin’s Horse Power, 377, 
Mr. French’s Farm, Braintree,368,|Smith’s Corn Sheller, 381. 
Monthly Notices, 362. Sanford’s Straw Cu:ter, 383. 
Notice to subscribers, 361, Horse Barns, 385, 
Notices of new books, 367, Trees gnawed by Mice, 286. 














FARM IN ILLINOIS. 


Fo: SALE—A good farm, with valuable improvements. The snb- 
scriber being about changing his business, will sella great bargain’ 
Also has in immediate vicinity, 2,000 acres choice land, which he will 
sell at a discount from government price. Address ISAAC HINCK- 
LEY, P. M., Audubon, Montgomery Co., Llinois. 

Dec. 1, 1844—tf. 





PRINCE'S LINNZAN BOTANIC GARDEN 
AND NURSERIES, 
Flushing, L. I., near New-York. 


AY ILLIAM R. PRINCE & CO’S New Descriptive Catalogues of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants (34th edition,) with pri- 
ces much below those usually charged, and comprising additions of 
above 500 select varieties of Fruits, and 1200 varieties of Ormamental 
Trees, Shrubs and Roses, not in any other American Nursery, will be 
sent to every post paid applicant. The cost of the present edition, is 
above $700, and it is the most complete ever published. 

Also, Prince’s Treatise on Fruits, $2,00, and on the Vine, $1,50, and 
on Roses, 50 ceggs. Orders wiii be executed in a superier manner, 
and forwarded as ordered. WM. R. PRINCE & Co. 

Flushing, December, 1844—2t. 


N. B. The public are cautioned against a spurious assumption of our 
tile and name by Winter & Co. 





THE CULTIVATOR, 
NEW SERIES, Vor. II, For 1845, 


RATEFUL for the liberal patronage his paper continues to receive 

B in every section of the United States, the proprietor has determi- 
ned to add a new and attractive feature to the volume for 1845, by giv- 
ing two or more beautiful STEEL PLATES, engraved in the first 
style of the art. Various other improvements are also contemplated, 
which, with the constantly increasing list of correspondents, will, he 
trusts, render “* THE CULTIVATOR” a most welcome visitor with 
every farmer and horticulturist. 

Each number of the Cultivator contains 32 large octavo pages, and 
is published at the low price oi $1,00a year—Seven copies for $5— 
Filteen copies for $10, 

“We do no more,” says Rev. Dr. Bond, editor of the Christian 
Advocate and Journal, than strict justice when we say we believe 
the Cultivator is considered the best work of its class in the United 
States, and we have seen nothing equal to it from Europe.”—“ Tus 
CuLrTivaTor is,” says the Auburn Journal, “by all comparison the 
best agricultural paper in the Union.”’—** We speak advisedly,”’ says 
the Northern Advocate, ‘‘ when we give The Cultivator the pre-emi- 
nence in point of maturity of agricultural knowledge, in every thing 
which appertains tothe farmer or'the farming interest.”’—“ We do not 
believe,’’ says the Albany Atlas, ‘that in the present range of periodi- 
cal literature in America, there is a work so valuable as The Cultiva- 
tor.” 

Any person wishing to obtain the Cultivator, can do so by 
handing a dollar to his Postmaster, who is authorized to forward it, 
free of postage to the prapeetes. 

tr3> Postmasters, and the friends of agriculture generally, are in- 
vited to act as Agents on the liberal terms above specified, Specimen 
numbers and prospectuses will be sent to all persons disposed to act 
as Agents, on application, 

All orders must be accompanied with the cash, and be addressed 
to LUTHER TUCKER, Ed. Cultivator, Albany, N. Y. 





SHORT HORN DURHAMS FOR SALE. 


NE or two Heifers three years old, in calf by the prize bull Me- 

teor, and one yearling and one two year old Heifer. The two lat- 

ter were got by the impored bull, Duke of Wellirigton—also a fine 
Pealh i mouths okl got by Meteor CED: VA... 


mide th 


a Oais 


Troy, Oct. 250% WS 


Aasanttin, D. C., Bell & Entwis- 


} tle, 

‘Ann Arbor, Mich., W. 8S. Maynard. 

| Athens, Geo., Albon Chase. 

|Augusia, Geo., C. A. Greenville & 
Co 


Baltimore, Md., Dr. G. B. Smith. 
Bangor, Me., C. K. Miller, p. m. 

| Bennington, Vt., U. Hicks. 
emcee my M. A. Jenkins, p.m 
| 





Boston, Mass., Eben Wight, 46 
Milk-street; A. D. Phelps, 124 

| Washington st. 

|Bridgeport, Ct., 8. Sherman, Jr. 


| p.m. 

‘Brockville, U. C., J. G. Booth. 

| Buffalo, N. Y., T. 8S. Hawkes. 

' Canandaigua, Oliver Phelps. 

Charleston, 8. C., A. Huger, p. m. 

Cleveland, Ohio, John Stair. 

Cincinnati, “ 8. C. Parkhurst, 

| W. H. Moore & Co, 

| Cornwallis, N. 3., Dr. C. C. Ham- 
ilton. 

‘Columbus, Ohio. C. S. Mattoon, a. 


| p.m, 
Columbus, Geo., G. W. E. Bedell, 


| p. m. 

iErie, Pa., T. Moorhead, Jr. 

Fall River,Mass,, H. H. Fish, Esq. 

‘Farmington, Conn., G. D. Cowles, 

| p. m. 

| Qcorgetown, D. C., John H. King 

‘Greensboro, N. C., James Sloan. 

Greensboro, Ga., J. Cunningham. 

'Halifax, N. 8., C. H. Belcher. 

Hartford, Ct., E. W. Bull. 

Hudson, J. McKinstry, p. m., Alex 
Ross, 8. B. Vail. 

Ithaca, J. McCormick, p. m. 

Kingston, N. Y., Jos. 8. Smith. 

Lansingburgh, A. Walsh, gratuit- 
ous. 

Lexington, Ky., C. J. Saunders. 

Louisville, Ky., George, Lapping 
& Co. 

Louisville, Missi., Jas, Phagan.p m 

Lynchburgh, Va., M. Davis, Jr. 

‘Middlebury, Vt., C. Bowen, p. m. 

Middletown, Ct., A. Coe. 


AGENTS FOR THE CULTIVATOR. 





Memphis, Tenn., A. B. Cowan. 

Milledgeville, Ga., E. Daggett, pm 

Montreal, L. C., B. Brewster. 

Montgomery, Ala., N. Blve, p m 

Mobile, Ala., E. G. Pratt. 

Newark, N. J., Gibson & Ritchie. 

Newburgh, J. Belknap, p m 

Néweastle, Del., C. P. Holeomb, 

New-Haven, Ct., George N, Sea- 
grave. 

New-Orleans, La., W. McKean,A. 
Hodve, Jr. ~** 

New-York city, M. H. Newman. 

Norfolk, Va., R. Northington, 

Norwich, Ct., John Hyde, Isaac 
Johnson. 

Owego, G. J. Pumpelly, Esq. 

Patterson, N.J., W. D. Quinn, pm 

Philadelphia, Pa., D. Landreth & 

D. L. Munn. 

Poughkeepsie, D. B. Lent, J, Van 

Benthuysen, 4 m 

Pittsburg, Pa , J. W. Cook. 

Providence, A. H. Stillwell. 

Quebec, L. C , J. Wheatley. 

Raleigh, N. C., T. J. Scott. pm 

Richmond, Va., R. Hill Jr. & Co. 

Rochester, D. B. Dewey. 

Rome, Comstock & Johnson. 

Rutland, Vt., D. Kirkaldie, M. 

Hawkes, p m 

St. Albans, Vt., M. F. Palmer. 

St. Andrews, N. B., G. F. Camp- 

bell, pm 

St. Johns, N. B., T. WU. Wentworth. 

St. Louis, Mo, E. P. Pettes. 

Saxes Mills, Vt., H. J. Saxe. 

Springfield, Mass., D. C. Brewer. 

Troy, Mowry & Vail. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., W. D. Marrast, 


pm 
Utica, W. Bristol. 
Vergennes, Vt., W. H. White. 
Washington, D. C., J. F. Callan 
Williston, Vt.. E. 8. Brownell. 
Wilmington, Del., Jas. L. Roche, 
Worcester, Mass., M. L. Fisher, p 
m., Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 
Woodville. Missi., C, T. Foster. 





Ypsilanti, Mich., Fras. Clarke, 














FINE FARMS FOR SALE. 


fe yy very superior Farms situated near Galway Corners, in 
the county of Saratoga, collectively know as the Earl 
Stimson Farm, will be sold cheap and on terms n.ost a;commo- 
\dating to the purchasers as to credit. The prope.ty consists of 
‘about 340 acres, is so situated as to be conveniently divided into 
ithree or four farms, all having the necessary buildings, and will 
be sold together or in parcels, to suit purchasers Each farm 
‘is properly divided into pasture, tilled and wood land, and is in 
the highest state of cultivation, fefeed in the best manner and 
‘with the most durable materials. The property comprises a- 
mong other buildings, a large and convenient hotel, which is a 
favorite resort of families in the summer on account of the su- 
perior healthiness and beauty of the country. The farming 
buildings of all kinds are most extensive and convenient for all 
the purposes of agriculture and the raising of stock. The pre- 
mises also include a country storé, a most eligible iocation for 
a country merchant, having been occupied as such for about 
forty years. It is within two hours drive of Ballston, Saratoga, 
and Schenectady. The farm is well known among leading ag- 
riculturists, and in the agricultural periodicals, as the Pattern 
‘Farm. For terms, &c., apply to J. OAKLEY, 
Oct. 1.—tf. No. 75 Nassau street, New-York. 





SUPERIOR FARMS FOR SALE. 


<e~ superior productive farms in Rensselaer county , 2 miles from 
Hoosic Falls, The farms are about one hundred acres each, and 
'so situated as to be conveniently worked as two or one farm: each 
\having the necessary buildings, and being judiciously divided into pas- 
ture and tilled land, all recently fenced with entire new materials in 
lthe most durable manner. The land is all of the first quality, and its 
lpresent state of cultivation would beara good comparison with any 
\land in the county. These Farms will be sold together or separate, 
on terms most accommodating as to price and credit. Apply to 
Lansingbnrgh, July 16, 1344. ALEXANDER WALSH 





FARM FOR SALE. 


HIS farm lies in Alexandria County, D. C., six miles from the 
Washington Market House, and three and a half from George- 
ltown. It contains two hundred and thirty-nine acres ; from seventy 
ito eighty in low land meadow, ana from eighty to ninety in excellent 
itimber, with a comfortable dwelling, good barn, ice house and dairy. 
‘Lime, which has been used already with fine effect, can be procured 








ivery cheap within three miles, It can be conveniently divided into 
|\two farms and will be sold upon accommodating terms as to price and 
poredit, Appty to T. L. RINGGOLD 

i, Jrastington City, D. €. Oct. 184 lt ® 
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